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Presenting  the  crisp,  new,  custom  look  of  4 

CHRYSLER  CR 


Stylists,  fashion  leaders  and  designers  have  hailed  the  smart, 
tailored  town-car  look  of  Chrysler  for  '63  as  the  shape  of  the 
future.  And  Chrysler's  crisp,  new,  custom  look  encloses  a  new 
world  of  full-size  comfort  and  quiet,  torsion-bar  ride  control. 
Underhood  you  will  find  nothing  but  V-8  engines.  This  is 
full-sized,  yet  silent,  power  ranging  from  the  proved  economy 
of  the  Newport  (it  uses  regular  gas — and  likes  it!)  to  the 


sports-bred  300  and  the  spirited  luxury  of  the  New  Yorker. 
Don't  look  for  a  small-size  Chrysler — we  don't  make  any  jr. 
editions:  a  fact  that  protects  your  pride  and  your  resale  value. 
Tie  this  in  with  a  price  that  starts  surprisingly  low  and  you 
have  the  answer  to  Chrysler's  year-after-year  sales  success! 
Ready?  Then  take  the  big,  beautiful  step  ahead — to  the  car 
with  the  crisp,  new,  custom  look — Chrysler  for  '63! 
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Fred  buttons! 


SEAN  CONNER*  i 


This  is  the  day  that  changed  the  world...  when 
the  thousand  thousands  swept  the  beach 
when  the  sea  swelled  to  overflowing  with 
many  armadas. . .  when  history  held 
its  breath.  Here  is  perhaps  the 
greatest  cast  ever  assembled 
in  what  is  certainly  one 
of  the  great  films 
  mmm<       -  of  all  times. 
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Screenplay  by  CORNELIUS  RYAN 
Based  on  the  Book  by  CORNELIUS  RYAN 
Released  by  20th  Century-Fox  in  CinemaScope 
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Try  a  "freshen-up"  shave 
with  our  compliments. 


Stop  in  at  the  NORELCO  SHAVE  BAR 
and  try  either  of  these  famous  Norelco 
Rotary  Blade  Shavers. 


SC7870 

The  Norelco  30  'floating-head'  Speedshaver 

Watch  how  'floating-heads'  adjust  auto- 
matically to  every  contour  of  your  face. 
Pop-open  side  vents  for  easy  cleaning. 
110-220  volts  (AC/DC).  Adaptable  for 
world-wide  use.  Deluxe  travel  case. 


SC7914 


The  Norelco  25  'flip-top'  Speedshaver 

World's  largest-selling  shaver.  Strokes  off 
whiskers  ...  no  pinch  or  pull.  'Flip-top' 
makes  it  a  cinch  to  clean.  110  volts 
(ac/dc).  Deluxe  travel  case. 


/vore/co 

ROTARY  BLADE  SHAVERS 
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NORTH  AMERICAN  PHILIPS  COMPANY,  INC., 

100  East  42nd  Street,  New  York  17,  N.Y. 
Norelco  is  known  as  PhiliShave  in  Canada 
and  throughout  the  rest  of  the  free  world. 
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INFORMATION  THAT  CAN  HELP  YOU  WITH  EVERYDAY  PROBLEMS 


In  assaying  the  long-range  job  market  —  one  of  the  hottest  topics  inside 
(and  outside)  Washington  today  —  start  with  these  big,  broad  clues: 

•  Geographically,  the  fastest  employment  gains  have  been  showing  up 
in  the  South  and  the  West. 

•  The  white-collar  class  (professional,  clerical,  technical,  and  managerial 
personnel)  continues  to  outstrip  the  blue-collar  group. 

•  A  flood  of  young  people  now  is  entering  the  labor  market.  Competition 
from  this  under-25  class  will  grow  steadily  over  the  next  decade. 

•  An  even  more  spectacular  flood  —  women  —  is  building  toward  a  crest. 
Over  half  the  increase  in  the  labor  force  during  the  coming  10  years  will  be 
females.  In  fact,  by  1970  some  50%  of  all  women  between  the  ages  of  35  and 
65  either  will  be  working  or  looking  for  jobs. 

•  Industries  with  healthy  employment  potentials  are  construction,  the 
various  trades,  the  service  industries,  and  government.  Manufacturing,  the 
biggest  single  employer,  will  hold  steady.  Farming  is  waning  rapidly. 

Looking  the  situation  over  by  job  types,  here's  what  you  see: 

Excellent  opportunities  exist  for  teachers,  engineers,  all  types  of  medical 
and  dental  personnel,  all  types  of  technicians,  accountants,  draftsmen,  librari- 
ans, computer  programmers  and  operators,  social  workers,  secretaries  and 
typists,  sales  personnel,  skilled  workers,  servicemen,  aerospace  personnel, 
restaurant  personnel,  taxi  drivers,  and  state  and  local  government  personnel 
(including  policemen) . 

Medium  opportunities  are  in  store  for  architects,  commercial  artists,  news- 
paper personnel  (for  suburban  newspapers),  bookkeepers,  office  machine 
operators,  and  Federal  government  personnel. 

A  gloomy  outlook  persists  for  musicians,  candidates  for  the  performing 
arts,  airline  pilots,  and  farm  hands. 

Meantime,  two  time-honored  callings  are  having  their  ups  and  downs: 
Opportunities  for  lawyers  aren't  so  bright  as  some  years  ago;  but  the  shortage 
of  clergymen  is  enormous. 

★  ★  ★ 

The  effects  of  the  coming  moon-shot  are  going  to  be  felt  on  earth  much 
sooner  than  on  the  moon.  Already  space-age  research  is  producing  this  im- 
proved civilian  gear: 

Better,  stronger  batteries  for  cordless  tools;  better  ceramics  for  kitchen- 
ware;  new  high-speed  woodworking  equipment;  and  a  number  of  important 
pieces  of  electronic  medical  equipment. 

Long-run,  one  of  the  most  visible  effects  will  be  in  electrical  merchandise 
—appliances,  radios,  tv,  etc.  Because  space  vehicles  are  comparatively  small, 
their  communications  and  control  equipment  must  be  ultra-tiny  (and  ultra- 
reliable). 

★  ★  ★ 

If  you  acquired  any  sizable  property  last  summer,  such  as  a  home,  it  should 
remind  you  to  make  a  will,  or  check  over  the  one  you  already  have. 

Whatever  you  do,  be  sure  a  lawyer  helps  you.  Don't  take  any  chances  on 
homemade  documents  (you  may  wind  up  willing  your  heirs  little  more  than 
a  lot  of  trouble).  In  getting  expert  advice,  come  prepared  with: 

All  pertinent  data  on  yourself  (permanent  address,  social  security  number, 
employer,  date  and  place  of  birth,  employment  contract  if  any,  pension  and 
benefit  rights) ;  data  on  your  marriage;  names,  ages,  and  residence  of  your 
relatives  and  beneficiaries;  data  on  your  life  insurance;  a  list  and  approxi- 
mate value  of  your  assets;  data  on  any  debts  and  debtors;  names  and  address- 
es of  persons  you  may  wish  to  appoint  as  guardians,  trustees,  or  executors. 

★  ★  ★ 

Makers  of  electric  toothbrushes  foresee  a  small  boom  now  that  more  and 
more  responsible  dental  sources  are  praising  the  mechanical  scrubbers. 

In  the  past,  there  had  been  a  fair  amount  of  criticism  about  electrical  dan- 
gers plus  some  questions  about  abrasion.  As  things  stand  today,  it's  pretty 
well  agreed  that  if  a  brush  is  electrically  safe  and  carefully  constructed,  it 
may  do  a  superior  job. 

By  Edgar  A.  Grunwald 


TIDBITS,  TIPS  AND 
TRIVIA  ON  THE 
ART  OF  PIPESMANSHIP 


WHEN  PIPE-CIEANE 


T 


You've  got  a  pretty  well 
clogged-up  pipe  there. 
Here's  what  you  do. 

Hold  the  bowl  over  the 
spout  of  a  boiling  kettle  and  let 
the  steam  pass  through  it.  Then  dry 
thoroughly  with  pipe-cleaners,  and  leave  a 
dry  one  in  stem  and  shank  overnight. 

P.S.  Remember  to  take  it  out  be- 
fore your  next  smoke,  or  you  may 
find  yourself  starting  this  whole  rig- 
marole  over  again. 


NO  MORTAL  CAN  BOAST 
SO  NOBLE  A  TOAST  AS 
A  PIPE  OF  ACCEPTED 

TOBACCO.  FIELDING 


ran  GWH  TOBACCO 

mm  §ws  utt 


Bond  Street  Pipe  To- 
bacco keeps  burning 
because  of  its  old  Eng- 
lish cut— a  combination 
of  flakes  for  even-burn- 
ing  and  cubes  for 
slower-burning.  You'll 
like  its  aroma  of  fine 
imported  and  domestic 
tobaccos,  too. 


Your  wife  and  dog 
may  desert  you,  but 
your  pipe — never! 


BOND  STREET 

A  product  of  Philip  Morris  Inc. 
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WASHINGTON 

PROCON 

THIS  MONTH'S  BIG  ISSUE: 


PRESENTING 


Should  the  Anti-Trust  Law, 


PRO 


Rep.  Don  L.  Short  (R-N.  Dak.) 


The  legislative  history  of 
our  labor  laws  has  con- 
vinced me  that  unless  we  put  a 
stop  to  the  abuses  existing  to- 
day, the  effect  on  our  nation  will  be  catastrophic. 

I  have  aligned  myself  with  others  who  have  seen 
need  for  such  action,  by  introducing  H.  R.  9554,  a  bill 
identical  to  S.  2573,  introduced  by  Senator  McClellan. 

This  bill  would  make  abuses  of  power  by  labor 
unions  and  their  leaders  in  the  transportation  industry 
subject  to  restraint  under  the  anti-trust  laws.  It  would 
give  Federal  Courts  power  to  enjoin  paralyzing  strikes 
in  the  transportation  industry  which  threaten  public 
security  and  the  welfare  of  the  nation. 

The  transportation  system  of  a  community  or  nation 
is  the  lifeline  of  its  industrial  economy,  the  keystone 
of  its  military  defense  structure.  Those  who  control 
this  system  control  our  national  welfare.  Congress  has 
the  responsibility,  and  the  public  interest  demands  that 
something  be  done  about  disputes  which  harm  inno- 
cent bystanders. 

One  of  the  largest  and  strongest  unions  is  the  Inter- 
national Brotherhood  of  Teamsters,  headed  by  Jimmy 
Hoffa,  who  has  consistently  wooed  Harry  Bridges,  a 
well-known  red-sympathizer,  head  of  the  longshore- 
men's union  on  the  West  Coast. 

It  is  startling  to  note  that  under  our  anti-trust  laws 
the  United  States'  economic  security  can  be  jeopard- 


ized by  men  like  Hoffa  and  Bridges.  Legislation  is 
definitely  needed  to  restrain  such  labor  unions  from 
exercising  monopolistic  power  against  the  national 
interest. 

The  power  possessed  by  labor  unions  and  their  lead- 
ers, such  as  these,  permits  to  unions  the  same  arbi- 
trary dominance  under  the  contract  sphere  which  they 
control,  that  labor  asserts  belongs  to  no  man. 

Under  the  Constitution,  no  representative  of  govern- 
ment, including  the  President  of  the  United  States,  has 
as  much  power  as  our  labor  unions.  No  business  or- 
ganizations or  representatives  of  business  are  permit- 
ted to  exercise  such  power. 

Our  present  laws,  as  interpreted  by  the  Supreme 
Court,  give  us  no  practical  legal  control  over  unions. 
Recent  National  Labor  Relations  Board  decisions  have 
legalized  abuses  that  the  Landrum-Grifnn  Act  sought 
to  eliminate. 

Eventually,  all  labor  unions  should  be  brought  under 
the  same  controls,  and  subject  to  the  same  scrutiny, 
under  which  management  and  industry  are  now  forced 
to  operate. 

Our  free  enterprise  system  must  not  be  weakened 
by  trusts  or  monopolies  in  business  or  labor.  If  the 
welfare  of  the  people  and  the  security  of  our  country 
are  to  be  protected,  undue  power  should  be  wrested 
from  the  hands  of  any  man  or  small  group  of  men,  in- 
cluding labor  unions  and  their  leaders,  as  well  as  in- 
dustry and  business. 


//  you  wish  to  let  your  Congressman  or  one  of  your  Senators  know  how  you  feel  on  this 
big  issue,  tear  out  the  "ballot"  on  the  facing  page  and  mail  it  to  him  > 
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THE  BIG  ISSUES 

Be  Applied  to  Labor  Unions? 


CON 


Rep.  John  F.  Shelley  (D-Calif.) 

Fifth  District 

AMERICAN  ANTI-MONOPOLY 

Jt^  laws  have  served  to  pre- 
vent the  control  of  the  market 
and  of  prices  in  the  market. 
The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  has  held  that  labor  unions 
are  subject  to  anti-trust  laws  if  they  act  in  concert  with 
business  or  industrial  firms  to  eliminate  competition, 
control  markets  or  fix  prices. 

A  totally  different  situation  arises  when  it  is  pro- 
posed that  anti-trust  laws  be  applied  to  the  principal 
mission  of  the  American  labor  movement— collective 
bargaining  procedures.  Placing  unions  under  the  anti- 
trust acts,  made  to  appear  as  an  act  of  equalization  with 
industry,  would  destroy  unionism  and  make  collective 
bargaining  impossible.  Those  who  advocate  anti-trust 
legislation  for  unions  seek  to  return  to  so-called  in- 
dividual bargaining,  which  is  nothing  more  than  the 
outright  imposition  of  terms  by  the  employer. 

Collective  bargaining  has  been  determined  by  Con- 
gress as  an  appropriate  method  of  determining  wages 
and  conditions  of  employment.  Bargaining  may  take 
place  on  a  plant  basis,  occupational  basis,  company 
basis,  regional  basis,  or  industry  basis,  as  conditions 
have  determined.  Industry  as  well  as  labor  has  an  in- 
terest in  determining  the  appropriate  bargaining  unit. 
Many  employers  would  resist  efforts  to  break  up  their 
bargaining  units,  be  they  associations  of  employers,  or 
their  own  numerous  plants  throughout  the  country. 


The  objectives  sought  by  those  who  speak  of  so- 
called  "labor  monopoly,"  or  the  excess  of  power  of 
unions  are  not  at  all  the  same.  Some  would  limit  joint 
action  by  employees  and  thus  would  negate  all  col- 
lective bargaining.  This  would  be  the  final  result  of 
most  legislative  proposals  which  would  place  unions 
under  anti-trust  laws. 

Others  seek  to  limit  the  size  of  the  bargaining  unit 
and,  in  effect,  abolish  the  functions  of  the  national 
unions.  Still  other  proposals  seek  to  make  distinctions 
between  what  are  said  to  be  legitimate  objects  of  col- 
lective bargaining  and  some  preconceived  idea  of  their 
own. 

Anti-trust  action  can  offer  no  solution  to  these  prob- 
lems. Collective  bargaining  could  not  survive  such  a 
strait  jacket. 

The  goal  of  the  proponents  of  bringing  unions  under 
anti-trust  laws  is  not  to  prevent  monopoly  or  to  enforce 
competition,  but  to  weaken  and  to  destroy  the  effective- 
ness of  unions. 

The  anti-trust  laws  are  good  policy  for  industry  and 
for  commodity  markets  because  they  preserve  compe- 
tition as  the  best  regulator  of  economic  activity.  They 
are  inappropriate  and  would  be  disastrous  in  the  labor 
market,  where  public  policy  has  long  supported  col- 
lective bargaining  between  industry  and  labor  as  op- 
posed to  the  unlimited  competition  of  every  worker 
with  every  other  worker  in  employment  and  wages. 
Workers  are  human  beings  and  human  beings  are  not 
inanimate  commodities  and  objects  of  trade. 


I  have  read  in  The  American  Legion  Magazine  for 
October  the  arguments  in  PRO  &  CON  on  the  subject: 
"Should  The  Anti-Trust  Laws  Be  Applied  to  Labor 
Unions?" 
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IN  MY  OPINION  THE  ANTI-TRUST  LAWS 

□  Should   □  Should  Not  BE  APPLIED  TO  LABOR 

UNIONS 


SIGNED 


ADDRESS. 
TOWN 


STATE. 
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EYE  OPENER 

sir:  I  have  just  finished  reading  the 
article  by  Hon.  Gordon  H.  Schcrcr 
"Key  Targets  of  the  Communists"  in 
your  August,  1962  issue  and  I  feel  that 
everyone  in  the  U.S.A.  should  read  it. 
Ir  is  an  eye  opener. 

Shelby  Woodward 
Louisville,  Miss. 
sir:  Congratulations  to  The  American 
Legion  Magazine  for  publishing  "Key 
Targets  of  the  Communists."  This  is 
tlie  kind  of  information  vitally  needed 
by  the  American  people  to  combat  the 
present  widespread  atmosphere  of  in- 
difference to  communism,  particularly 
among  scientists  and  "intellectuals." 
The  magazine  has  rendered  a  great 
public  service  in  bringing  such  matter 
to  light. 

Herbert  A.  Philbrick 
Rye  Beach,  N.H. 
sir:  May  I  commend  The  American 
Legion  Magazine  for  its  consistent  pro- 
American,  anti-communist  stand.  Es- 
pecially informative  was  the  article  by 
one  of  the  greatest  Americans  in  our 
House  of  Representatives,  Hon.  Gor- 
don H.  Scherer. 

George  Proulx 
New  Bedford,  Mass. 
sir:  Congratulations  on  "Key  Targets 
of  the  Communists."  I  intend  to  see 
that  every  one  of  my  friends  reads  this 
article.  It  is  unfortunate  that  this  article 
does  not  reach  more  of  the  uninformed 
general  public.  Most  Legion  members 
are  already  aware  of  the  communist 
threat  to  our  country. 

George  J.  Burgess 
Portland,  Ore. 

UN-NO-WIN 

sir:  We  have  been  pursuing  a  "no  win" 
policy  ever  since  we  tied  our  foreign 
policy  to  the  program  of  the  United 
Nations.  The  real  essence  of  the  "no 
win"  argument  lies  in  the  fact  that  we 
are  pursuing  a  purely  defensive  posi- 
tion in  the  cold  war,  and  no  one  EVER 
won  a  defensive  war.  It  should  be  no 
consolation  to  us  in  terms  of  the  over- 
all victory  over  communism  that  we 
have  prevented  the  communists  from 
taking  over  another  country.  The  ques- 
tion is,  "When  are  we  going  to  win. 
back  the  countries  that  have  been  lost?" 
When  we  can  answer  this  question  af- 
firmatively, then,  and  only  then,  can 
we  claim  victory.  Anything  less  can 
only  be  considered  as  a  delaying  action 
if  we  are  really  thinking  in  terms  of 
ultimate  victory.  The  fact  that  our 
leaders  are  not  thinking  in  these  terms 
is  proof  positive  that  what  we  have  is  a 
"no  win"  policy.  I  am  sure  that  most 
of  these  leaders  think  that  in  doing  so 
they  are  preserving  peace,  but  in  real- 
ity they  are  only  making  the  ultimate 
showdown  more  certain.  It  is  little 
wonder  that  Khrushchev  is  so  confi- 
dent, for  he  is  playing  a  game  of  heads 
he  wins  and  tails  we  lose.  If  our  present 
policy  is  continued  there  can  be  only 
one  outcome.  Each  new  country  taken 
over  gives  the  communist  world  a 
greater  share  of  the  world's  resources 
and  makes  the  next  conquest  that  much 
easier.  They  may  suffer  setbacks  but 


this  will  not  offset  the  ultimate  out- 
come unless  we  take  advantage  of  the 
setbacks  to  help  free  the  peoples  who 
are  in  bondage.  America  must  learn 
that  we  are  either  going  to  win  the 
cold  war  or  we  are  going  to  lose  it. 
If  we  continue  our  present  policy  we 
are  going  to  lose  by  default. 

Roy  M.  Brewer 
New  York,  N.Y. 

SCHOOL  PRAYER 

sir:  After  reading  about  the  Supreme 
Court's  decision  on  the  simple  prayer 
said  in  the  schools  of  New  York,  I  saw 
red.  That's  RED!  Not  pink,  but  RED! 
Americans,  beware.  Khrushchev  has 
notched  another  victory  over  us 
through  his  "liberals"  and  do-gooders. 
Now  the  Civil  Liberties  Union  and 
other  do-gooders  will  probably  see  to 
it  that  our  motto :  "In  God  We  Trust" 
will  be  changed  to  "In  the  Supreme 
Court  We  Trust." 

Philip  Novotny 
Yonkers,  N.Y. 
sir:  It  is  imperative  that  we  do  not 
allow  our  country  to  fall  under  the 
control  of  a  small  group  of  fanatical 
bigots.  The  perfidious  Supreme  Court 
ruling  against  school  prayers  can  be 
nullified,  but  only  if  a  majority  of 
citizens  make  known  their  desire  for  a 
Constitutional  amendment.  Please  urge 
your  readers  to  demand  that  their  Con- 
gressmen take  immediate  action. 

Mrs.  Mary  Patricia  Siegel 
New  York,  N.Y. 

EARLY  WALL 

sir:  In  the  August  issue,  the  report 
titled  "Legionnaires  Over  There"  adds 
to  a  large  volume  of  material  written 
about  the  Berlin  Wall.  I  am  unable  to 
understand  why  the  world  is  appalled 
by  this  wall  built  by  Khrushchev  & 
Co.,  and  never  appears  to  notice  the 
larger  one  built  110  .miles  west  of  it  by 
President  Roosevelt.  Without  the  first 
wall,  the  second  one  would  be  impos- 
sible. 

Ira  C.  Shank 
Lodi,  Calif. 


JOHNSON'S  FAST  ONE 

sir:  I  read  with  interest  "The  Big 
Train"  in  your  July  issue,  and  it 
brought  to  mind  an  incident  which 
took  place  at  the  time  Walter  Johnson 
was  being  signed.  This  story  was  told 
to  me  by  a  man  who  was  present  when 
it  took  place.  At  the  time  Blankenship, 
the  scout,  arrived  in  Weiser  looking 
for  Johnson,  he  was  directed  to  the 
store  where  Johnson  happened  to  be 
at  the  time.  They  were  introduced  by 
the  clerk  who  later  told  me  this  story, 
and  Blankenship  remarked:  "Let's  go 
back  in  the  alley  and  you  can  pitch  me 
a  few."  After  a  few  pitches  the  scout 
said:  "Let's  have  your  fast  one."  In  the 
process  of  catching  it,  the  scout  was 
knocked  flat  on  his  back,  and  after 
picking  himself  up  and  brushing  him- 
self off,  he  and  Johnson  took  the  next 
Union  Pacific  train  east,  where  John- 
son was  duly  signed  up. 

R.  T.  Whiteman,  ALD. 
Cambridge,  Idaho 

PREMONITION 

sir:  I  have  just  finished  reading  "Gen- 
eral Patron's  Premonition"  in  the  July 
issue.  I  only  wish  that  this  timely  arti- 
cle could  be  printed  in  pamphlet  form 
and  distributed  widely  among  Ameri- 
cans who  badly  need  to  be  awakened 
to  the  so-called  cold  war. 

Phil  D.  Swing 
San  Diego,  Calif. 

sir:  Larry  Newman's  article  is  most  in- 
teresting in  view  of  subsequent  world 
events.  It  adds  to  the  mass  of  evidence 
that  the  man  to  whom  Patton  un- 
doubtedly referred  as  the  "tin  soldier 
politician,"  General  George  Catlett 
Marshall,  was  indeed  a  man  of  little 
understanding,  and  that  he  was  the 
principal  architect  of  the  mess  we  now 
are  in  with  the  reds.  Lord  Alan  Brooke, 
Chief  of  the  Imperial  General  Staff,  in 
his  diary,  described  /Marshall  as  a  man 
of  charm  and  dignity  but  said,  "he  did 
not  impress  me  by  the  ability  of  his 
brain."  This  Britisher  rated  Patton  as 
the  greatest  field  general  and  Mac- 
Arthur  as  the  most  successful  strategist 
of  the  war. 

J.  Barton  Fleming 
Towson,  Md. 

sir:  I  have  just  finished  reading  "Gene- 
ral Patton's  Premonition"  and  felt  that 
I  should  write  and  express  my  thanks. 
As  a  former  displaced  person  from 
Latvia,  now  under  communist  occupa- 
tion, I  am  very  proud  that  we  still  have 
people  in  the  country  who  are  not 
afraid  to  speak  the  truth  about  com- 
munism. Many  times  I  have  been  dis- 
couraged but  your  excellent  magazine 
has  given  me  new  hope  that  we  will 
not  let  the  communists  come  in  and 
take  over  our  wonderful  country. 

Rev.  Rudolfs  Krafts,  Pastor 
Our  Savior's  Lutheran  Church 
New  Brighton,  Minn. 

Letters  published  in  You  Said  It!  do  not 
necessarily  represent  the  policy  of  The 
American  Legion.  Name  withheld  if  re- 
auested.  Keen  your  litters  short.  Address: 
You  Said  It,  The  American  Legion  Maga- 
zine, 720  Fijth  Avenue.  New  York  19,  N.  Y. 
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ALL  HAIL! 

Dhere  seems  to  be  a  growing  interest  in 
General  George  S.  Patton.  From  the 
mail  we  received  in  response  to  "General 
Patton's  Premonition,"  in  our  July  issue, 
it  is  certain  that  the  American  people  have 
a  high  regard  for  him,  and  a  profound 
sympathy  for  the  decisions  that  caused 
his  bitterness. 

Had  General  Patton  been  alive  when 
the  Russians  recently  sent  two  men  into 
orbit  simultaneously,  there  might  have 
been  another  outburst  from  him.  For  if 
General  Patton  had  had  his  way,  the  Rus- 
sians probably  would  not  now  enjoy  their 
present  commanding  lead  over  us  in  space. 

On  April  11,  1945,  some  of  Patton's 
tanks  operating  near  Nordhausen  were 
nagged  down  and  told  of  a  fantastic  un- 
derground factory  nearby.  Investigating, 
they  found  a  veritable  magician's  cave  that 
was  the  heart  of  Germany's  V2  rocket 
program.  Two  days  later,  Major  I.  P.  Ha- 
mille  arrived  from  General  Patton's  head- 
quarters with  jeeps  filled  with  experts  and 
with  orders  to  secure  the  installation  in- 
tact. But  later  orders  changed  all  this. 
"The  orders  I  received,"  said  Major  Ha- 
mille,  "were  that  Nordhausen  was  part  of 
the  Russian  Zone  and  that  all  documents 
and  equipment  were  to  be  left  for  the 
Soviets.  This  order  came  from  very  high 
up." 

Fortunately  for  us,  Major  Hamille  re- 
moved the  almost  completed  rockets  and 
many  documents,  but  the  tremendous 
manufacturing  facilities  had  to  be  aban- 
doned to  the  Russians.  They  could  hardly 
believe  that  we  could  be  so  stupid  and  one 
Russian  colonel  was  quoted  as  saying: 
"The  Americans  have  given  us  all  this!  In 
ten  years  they'll  regret  it!  Imagine  —  our 
rockets  firing  across  the  ocean!" 

So  —  all  hail  Soviet  science!  And  in  pay- 
ing our  respects  to  the  achievements  of 
Soviet  science,  let  us  not  forget  such 
names  as  Grottrup,  Eitzenberger,  Busch- 
beck,  Faulstich,  Albring,  Rosch,  Umpfen- 
bach,  Hoch,  Wolff,  etc.  These  Herr  Dok- 
tors  were  seized  by  the  Russians  and  were 
put  to  work  training  the  Ivans  and  the 
Andreis  who  are  now  running  the  Soviet 
Union's  space  program.  Without  them, 
and  without  the  helping  hand  we  gave 
them  in  1945,  who  knows? 

•      •  • 

In  paying  our  respects  to  the  achieve- 
ments of  Soviet  science,  it  would  probably 
be  ungracious  if  we  neglected  a  few  other 


famous  contributors.  These  are  primarily 
famous  for  their  work  in  the  Soviet 
Union's  developments  in  the  atomic  weap- 
ons field,  but  there  is  an  obvious  connec- 
tion with  Russia's  guided  missile  program. 
We  refer  to  such  worthies  as  Bruno  Pon- 
tecorvo,  Ethel  and  Julius  Rosenberg,  Mor- 
ton Sobell,  Dr.  Robert  A.  Soblen,  Klaus 
Fuchs,  Alan  Nunn  May,  David  Green- 
glass,  Harry  Gold,  etc. 

So,  as  we  said  before,  all  hail  Soviet 
science! 

FOLLOW-UP 

Dr  was  bound  to  come,  following  the  ac- 
tion of  the  Supreme  Court  in  outlawing 
official  prayers  in  public  schools,  but  now 
there's  a  move  to  forbid  the  recitation  of 
part  of  "The  Star  Spangled  Banner"  as  a 
prayer. 

The  first  step  in  the  action  was  taken 
by  a  Mrs.  Miriam  Rubinstein,  of  Hicks- 
ville,  N.Y.,  who  obviously  does  not  wish 
to  subject  her  two  children  in  the  public- 
schools  there  to  this  part  of  our  National 
Anthem.  So,  with  her  husband,  Alfred, 
acting  as  her  attorney,  she  has  asked  New 
York  State's  Commissioner  of  Education, 
James  E.  Allen,  Jr.,  to  forbid  the  use  of  the 
offensive  (to  her)  stanza.  Following  are 
the  ringing  words  that  Airs.  Rubinstein 
wants  banned: 

Blest  with  victory  and  peace, 

may  the  heaven-rescued  band 
Praise  the  Power  that  hath  made 

and  preserved  /is  a  nation. 
Then  conquer  we  must 
for  our  cause  it  is  just, 
And  this  be  our  motto: 
In  God  is  our  mist. 
Also  acting  in  the  capacity  of  a  Watch 
&  Ward  Society,  to  protect  Americans 
from  reminders  of  God,  the  American 
Civil   Liberties    Union    apparently  has 
found  a  new  target.  According  to  Con- 
gressman Seymour  Halpern  (R-N.Y.), 
"Now  comes  word  that  the  American 
Civil  Liberties  Union  is  prepared  to  chal- 
lenge the  'Under  God'  provision  in  the 
Pledge  of  Allegiance." 

This  last  move  surprises  us.  We  thought 
the  ACLU  was  too  busy  in  court  defend- 
ing commies  and  purveyors  of  pornogra- 
phy to  tilt  with  God. 

HEADLINES 

E  again  give  you  some  basic  material 
so  you  can  write  your  own  editorial. 
This  time  the  subject  is  the  missile  gap. 
The  ingredients  for  your  editorial  ap- 
peared on  Page  8,  New  York  Daily  News 
for  August  16,  1962: 

REDS  REPORTED  READY  FOR  NEW 
SPACE  FEATS 

(Russians  prepare  to  duplicate  or  sur- 
pass space  twins'1  achievement.) 
RUSSIANS  BOSS  SPACE,  ASSERTS 
SAVANT  LOVELL 

(British  astronomer  paints  a  gloomy 
picture  for  U.S.) 
BUGS  HOLD  UP  SHOT  AT  VENUS 
(Technical  problems  at  Canaveral 
force  a  delay  in  space  probe.) 
WON'T  CALL  OFF  SPACE  PICKETS 
(Head  of  the  AFL-CIO  Electrical 
Workers  Brotherhood  rejects  govern- 
ment request  to  end  picketing  that 
stopped  work  at  Huntsville,  Ala., 
spacecraft  center.) 


New  Guaranteed 
Fund-raising  Plan 
gives  you 

MORE  PROFIT 
FROM 

EVERY  SALE! 


Reach  your  goal  easier,  faster 
with  Dolly  Deere  Candy 

Here's  what  you  sell: 

A  delicious  assortment  of  chocolates  with 
assorted  natural  centers  .  .  .  Brazil  nuts, 
almonds,  cashews,  Virginia  peanuts,  grape- 
fruit peel,  orange  crush,  raspberry  crush 
and  raisins.  Covered  with  deluxe  dark  and 
milk  chocolate.  Packaged  in  a  handsome 
see-thru  plastic  serving  container  personal- 
ized with  your  organization's  name,  picture 
and/or  insignia  printed  on  the  wrapper. 

Here's  how  it  works: 

There's  nothing  to  buy!  Just  order  your 
candy  and  we  deliver  it  —  with  us  paying 
the  freight.  You  pay  for  it  after  you  sell  it, 
and  you  pay  only  for  what  you  sell.  You 
keep  450  for  every  dollar  sale!  And  you  can 
return  unsold  candy  to  us!  Think  of  it:  not 
one  penny  invested  on  your  part! 

Here's  how  we  help  you  sell  it: 

There  is  an  experienced  Dolly  Deere  repre- 
sentative right  in  your  area  to  sit  down  with 
you  and  help  you  plan  every  step  of  the  way! 
He's  free,  too! 

Here's  why  you  can't  miss! 

This  isn't  just  another  "assortment  of  choc- 
olates." It's  different  —  and  everybody  goes 
for  it.  All  you  need  is  enthusiasm!  .  .  .  the 
same  enthusiasm  that  got  your  organization 
going  in  the  first  place! 

Get  all  the  details  on  the  extra  advantages 
offered  by  Dolly  Deere,  the  fund-raising  plan 
designed  with  your  organization  in  mind. 
Clip  convenient  coupon  below,  mail  today! 

;  —SEND  COUPON  TO:  , 

I  Dept.    AL-10  | 
j  Dolly  Deere  Candy  Company 
I  Box  4830,  Delaware  Valley 

Philadelphia  24,  Pa. 

'      Gentlemen:  Please  tell  me  more  about  I 

|  the  Dolly  Deere  Plan.  | 

|  Name_  | 

■  Address  • 

I  Phone  —  •  ■   I 

j  Organization  —   i 

I  City  State   I 

j  Age  (if  under  21)  
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WITH  WINTER  ON  THE  WAY,  Joseph 
Paul  Loprire,  of  Worcester,  Mass.,  recom- 
mends giving  some  thought  to  the  winter- 
proofing  of  your  guns.  To  do  so,  remove 
;il  1  oil  or  grease  from  the  action  with  carbon 
tetrachloride  (making  sure  you  do  so  in 
the  open  because  the  fumes  can  be  danger- 
ous). Any  lubrication  you  use  should  be 
designed  for  low  temperatures,  and  if  you 
use  oil  do  so  sparingly,  using  either  a  tooth- 
pick or  an  oil  can  that  dispenses  it  in  small 
amounts. 

BATS  IN  YOUR  BELFRY?  If  you  want  to 
try  something  new  in  shooting,  find  your- 
self an  old  barn  or  building  in  which  bats 
have  taken  up  residence.  As  they  pop  out 
of  unsuspected  openings  at  dusk,  they  will 
provide  you  with  the  most  exciting  shoot- 
ing imaginable.  Also  the  toughest.  Even 
expert  wingshooters  find  it  hard  to  get  a 
bead  on  the  little  monsters  as  they  zig  and 
zag  at  different  altitudes.  One  shooter,  who 
goes  on  bat  safaris  regularly  and  who  has 
tried  hitting  them  with  every  kind  of 
shooting  iron,  from  a  12-gauge  double  to  a 
.22  smoothbore,  says  that  the  most  practical 
loads  are  .22  shot  cartridges  or  .410  gauge 
in  the  2  54 -inch  size.  His  favorite  gun  is  the 
Remington  572  pump  because  it  permits 
him  to  get  his  shots  off  quickly  and  the 
magazine  holds  15  cartridges. 


A  NEW  SHOTGUN  (which  should  be 
perfect  for  the  foregoing  type  of  shooting, 
plus  many  others)  has  just  been  announced 
by  High  Standard.  This  is  its  Flite-King 
pump  model  in  .410  gauge.  Selling  for  $76.95, 
it  comes  in  full  choke  only,  weighs  about 
six  pounds,  and  will  handle  either  3-inch  or 
2!/2-inch  shells.  It  will  hold  five  of  the  latter, 
four  of  the  former.  It  has  a  plain  barrel,  and 
stock  and  forearm  are  of  American  walnut. 

A  SIPHON  BOTTLE  which  contains  car- 
bonated water  under  pressure,  and  which 
shoots  it  out  with  considerable  force,  makes 
an  excellent  fire  extinguisher,  says  Rose  B. 
Debs,  of  M  iami  Beach,  Fla.,  who  recom- 
mends it  for  anyone  who  does  any  outdoor 
cooking.  Inexpensive  and  available  in  most 
communities,  such  bottles  can  also  be  used 
to  give  Smokey  the  Bear  a  hand  by  making 
it  easy  to  douse  the  embers  of  any  fire  you 
build  in  the  woods. 

WE  FREQUENTLY  HEAR  from  readers 
who  own  firearms  which  they  liberated  or 
found  in  their  attics.  Invariably  they  are 
anxious  to  have  the  pieces  identified  and 
usually  they'd  like  to  know  how  much  the 


guns  arc  worth.  Getting  such  information 
is  not  easy  but  we  have  found  an  expert 
who  says  he  will  do  his  best  to  provide  an- 
swers to  these  queries.  His  name  is  Ed  Ag- 
ramonte  and  his  address  is  41  Riverdale 
Avenue,  Yonkers,  N.  V.  Ed  is  a  well-known 
gun  dealer  and  collector  and  it  will  prob- 
ably be  hard  to  stump  him.  To  assist  him 
in  identifying  your  firearm,  give  a  com- 
plete description  of  the  piece  and  trace  or 
sketch  proof  marks,  and  other  symbols  that 
can  serve  as  clues. 


THERE'S  NO  QUESTION  about  who 
shot  what  bird  when  Paul  Brcy  of  Ontario, 
Wis.,  goes  hunting  with  a  partner.  For  such 
occasions  he  uses  shells  in  which  he  has  re- 
placed the  regular  shot  with  the  copper- 
coated  variety.  If  there's  any  argument 
over  who  should  get  the  bird,  the  kind  of 
shot  found  in  the  fowl  clinches  the  matter. 

A  CONSERVATION  TIP  from  Mike 
Nigus,  of  Robinson,  Kans.,  could  mean 
better  fishing  in  the  not  too  distant  future.  He 
suggests  that  fishermen  carry  willow  shoots 
and  jab  them  into  the  muddy  banks  of  the 
streams  they  fish.  "By  planting  a  few  each 
time  you  go  fishing,"  he  says,  "you  will 
help  to  prevent  erosion  and  before  long  the 
fish  will  be  able  to  enjoy  the  shade  and  the 
cover  your  willow  trees  will  provide." 


THE  MESH  BAGS  made  of  plastic  which 
are  now  being  widely  used  for  oranges, 
potatoes,  etc.,  can  be  put  to  good  use  by 
fishermen.  John  E.  Stefanich,  of  Fort 
Myers,  Fla.,  tells  us  how  he  employed  one 
to  fix  his  worn-out  cotton  minnow  net.  "I 
lit  a  match  and  held  it  to  the  bottom  of  the 
empty  bag,"  he  said.  "This  bag  had  been 
stapled  to  form  a  gathered  bottom  and  the 
heat  fused  the  net,  making  it  tight  and  se- 
cure and  strong  enough  to  hold  the  bait.  I 


turned  the  top  over  the  old  frame  and 
handle,  sewed  on  loop  over  loop  over  the 
rim,  and  there  was  a  brand  new  dip  net  at 
no  cost.  I  tried  tearing,  stretching  and  pull- 
ing it  and  there  was  no  damage." 

AMERICAN   MOTORS  CORPORATION 

has  announced  that  nominations  are  now 
being  accepted  for  its  1962  Conservation 
Awards.  These  Awards  annually  honor  the 
work  of  20  professional  and  nonprofessional 
conservationists,  and  select  for  special 
recognition  the  conservation  activities  of 
two  nonprofit  organizations.  Ten  of  the 
awards  consist  of  $500  and  a  bronze  plaque, 
and  these  go  to  professional  conservation- 
ists employed  by  nonprofit  organizations. 
Bronze  plaques  and  citations  go  to  ten  non- 
professionals whose  conservation  efforts  re- 
flect good  citizenship.  Awards  of  $500  each 
go  to  the  two  nonprofit  organizations  se- 
lected for  their  conservation  activities. 
Nominations  for  awards  should  be  submit- 
ted by  letter  to  American  Motors  Conserva- 
tion Awards  Committee,  Room  700,  555 
Madison  Ave.,  New  York  22,  N.Y. 

AN  OLD  WASH  TUB  serves  two  func- 
tions when  Albert  Smith,  of  Muscatine, 
Iowa,  goes  camping.  En  route,  it  serves  as  a 
container  which  holds  a  lot  of  equipment 
and  groceries.  At  camp,  he  turns  it  upside 
down  over  a  fire  and  it  becomes  an  ex- 
cellent stove.  For  the  latter  purpose  he  cuts 
two  holes  in  it;  one  along  the  rim  and  the 
other  in  the  bottom  (which  becomes  the 
top )  to  provide  a  draft.  "It  keeps  the  coffee 
pot  warm  all  night,"  he  maintains. 

"THE  STRONGEST  GUARANTEE  ever 
made  on  shotgun  ammunition  in  the  his- 
tory of  shooting"  describes  an  offer  just 
announced  by  Remington  Arms  Company, 
Inc.,  in  connection  with  its  plastic  shells. 
In  the  unlikely  event  that  one  of  the  plastic 
shells  made  by  Remington  or  Peters  fails 
through  some  malfunction  of  the  shell  it- 
self, you  will  receive  100  shells  free.  The 
reason  for  the  offer  is  the  Company's  ex- 
perience with  them  since  they  were  intro- 
duced in  1960.  Under  conditions  of  extreme 
heat,  cold,  aridity,  wetness,  etc.,  which 
caused  100  percent  failures  in  paper  loads, 
the  plastic  shells  performed  perfectly.  The 
guarantee  covers  power  loss  (up  to  one 
year  from  date  of  manufacture),  perfect 
power  scaling,  and  perfect  ignition.  Since 
the  plastic  shells  won't  absorb  moisture, 
they  are  guaranteed  to  fit  shotgun  cham- 
bers; and  they  are  also  guaranteed  against 
scuffing  or  splitting. 

RIFLE  CARTRIDGES  which  are  left  in 
leather  belts  for  any  length  of  time  acquire 
a  coating  of  corrosion  which  can  interfere 
with  the  cartridge's  performance  and  the 
action  of  the  gun  in  which  it  is  used.  To 
clean  this  matter  off  the  brass,  Rex  H. 
Wood,  of  Syracuse,  N.Y.,  suggests  rubbing 
it  with  bacon  grease,  and  then  wiping  it 
off  with  a  clean  cloth. 

If  you  have  a  helpful  idea  for  this  feature 
send  it  along.  If  we  can  use  it  we'll  pay  you 
$5.00.  However,  we  are  unable  to  acknowl- 
edge contributions,  return  them  or  enter 
into  correspondence  concerning  them.  Ad- 
dress Outdoor  Editor,  The  American  Legion 
Magazine,  720  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  19,  N.  Y. 
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THE 
AMERICAN 
BELL 

Twice  nightly  since  July  4th,  hundreds 
of  Philadelphians  and  visitors  to  that  city 
have  witnessed  a  remarkable  spectacle 
which  dramatizes  the  birth  of  our  nation. 
Called  "The  American  Bell,"  it  is  a  45- 
minute  show  which  stars  Independence 
Hall  and  the  Liberty  Bell,  and  employs 
actors  in  a  secondary  role.  Indeed,  the 
actors  themselves  are  never  seen  as  their 
voices  utter  the  words  of  Washington, 
Jefferson,  Adams,  Franklin  and  other 
Founding  Fathers.  Their  voices,  and 
lights  both  inside  and  outside  the  his- 
toric shrine,  carry  the  action  forward, 
reaching  a  high  spot  with  the  tolling  of 
the  famed  Bell  proclaiming  liberty 
throughout  the  land. 

The  unusual  technique  that  is  used, 
called  Lumadrama,  was  developed  in 
France  ten  years  ago.  There  it  was 
known  as  Son  et  Lumiere,  sound  and 
light,  and  it  has  been  employed  in  his- 
toric spectacles  at  the  Parthenon  in 
Athens,  the  Forum  in  Rome,  the  Pyra- 
mids and  the  Sphinx  in  Egypt,  and  the 
ruins  of  Baalbek  in  Lebanon.  Its  success 
at  Independence  Hall  will  probably 
mean  that  it  will  be  used  at  other  sites  in 
this  country.  Some  under  consideration 
are  the  Alamo,  Mount  Vernon,  Gettys- 
burg, and  Monticello. 

Special  equipment  used  for  "The 
American  Bell"  was  designed  by  North 
American  Philips  Co.  To  provide  the 
audio  portion  of  the  spectacle,  magnetic 
tape  is  employed  on  a  ten-channel  play- 
back unit.  Lights  are  controlled  by  two 
thyratron  racks,  and  sight  and  sound  are 
synchronized  by  an  intricate  system  of 
electronic  relays  and  automatic  switches. 

No  structural  changes  were  made  in 
Independence  Hall  to  accommodate  the 
show.  The  audience  is  seated  outside  in 
the  square  facing  the  Hall.  Here  they 
(Continued  on  page  34) 


o.AND 

EVERYONE  LOVES  THE  AROMA! 


■  When  you  light  up  your  pipe  with 
HALF  AND  HALF,  the  people  around  you 
enjoy  it  almost  as  much  as  you  do.  That's 
because  no  other  pipe  tobacco  has  such 
a  delightful  aroma— and  such  a  distinctive 
taste.  ■  HALF  AND  HALF  is  a  mixture  of 
choice  aromatic  tobaccos  .  .  .  specially 
selected  and  blended  for  mild  taste  and 
friendly  aroma.  So,  relax  and  light  up  — 
your  pipe  is  welcome  everywhere  when 
you  smoke  HALF  AND  HALF.  ■  Buy  and 
enjoy  famous  HALF  AND  HALF  in  the 
pocket  pouch  or  vacuum-packed  humidor 
tin  today. 


CONFIDENTIAL! 
(For  married  men  only.) 
YOUR  BETTER  HALF 
WILL  LOVE  THE  AROMA 
OF  HALF  AND  HALF! 


A  CARGO  OF  CONTENTMENT  IN  THE  BOWL  OF  ANY  PIPE! 

©TrtE  AMERICAN  TOBACCO  COMPANY 
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AFTER  THREE  YEARS  OF  STATEHOOD 


v! 

Downtown  Honolulu  today,  with  Waikiki  and  Diamond  Head  in  background,  viewed  from  Punchbowl  Crater. 


Statehood  has  brought  new  pride  and  a  sense  of  participation  to  Hawaii's  citizens. 


By  ELMER  G.  LETERMAN 

"■W"  ow  does  it  feel  to  be  a  first- 
class  citizen  of  the  United 
JLJL  States?" 

On  my  visit  to  Hawaii  in  1961  I  asked 
my  friends  there  that  question.  The  query 
was,  of  course,  rhetorical.  I  knew  how 
they  felt.  How  would  you  feel  to  win 
representation  after  years  without  it, 
even  though  you  had  been  paying  taxes 
to  the  United  States  for  years?  How 
would  you  feel  to  win  the  privilege  of 
voting  for  President  and  being  allowed 
to  elect  a  Congressman  and  a  Governor? 

When  Hawaii  became  our  50th  State 
in  1959,  it  was  a  terrific  shot  in  the  arm 
for  Hawaiians  and  all  other  Americans. 
Citizens  from  sister  states  who  visited 
Hawaii  for  the  first  time  after  its  state- 
hood looked  anew  at  the  precious  privi- 
leges they  had  always  taken  for  granted. 
A  renewal  of  faith  and  confidence  in  the 
ideals  and  guarantees  of  American  de- 
mocracy surged  through  the  50th  State 
and  the  nation,  a  recharge  of  energy  and 
determination  to  preserve  those  princi- 
ples among  free  men  everywhere;  also  a 
greater  determination,  I  believe,  to  se- 
cure those  same  benefits  for  the  enslaved 

Elmer  G.  Leterman  is  an  Honorary  Life  Mayor  of 
Honolulu.  Author  of  "Personal  Power  Through 
Creative  Selling,"  "The  New  Art  of  Selling,"  and 
"The  Sale  Begins  When  the  Customer  Says  No." 


peoples   of   underprivileged  countries. 

I  would  list  this  challenge  to  the  hu- 
man spirit  as  the  first  among  five  prin- 
cipal effects  upon  Hawaii  of  three  years 
of  statehood. 

A  second  effect  of  statehood  is  the 
trend  toward  retiring  to  Hawaii.  On  my 
first  visit  to  Hawaii,  26  years  ago,  I  went 
for  a  two-week  honeymoon  and  stayed 
18  months.  If  I  were  the  kind  who  re- 
tired, I  would  be  living  there  right  now 
in  a  lovely  home  I  bought  on  a  moun- 
tainside overlooking  the  ocean.  Instead, 
I've  made  24  trips  there  in  as  many  years. 
This  retirement  trend  will  be  the  pri- 
mary factor  in  Hawaii's  economy  by 
1970,  in  the  opinion  of  J.  H.  Shoemaker. 
Vice  President  and  business  research  di- 
rector of  the  Bank  of  Hawaii.  I  believe 
him.  I  also  agree  with  Henry  Kaiser  who 
predicts  Hawaii's  population  will  have 
doubled  to  one  million  by  1970. 

A  third  effect  of  statehood  is  the  ac- 
celerated pace  of  tourism,  stimulated  by 
the  unprecedented  publicity  and  promo- 
tion Hawaii  has  received  since  the  great 
event,  coupled  with  the  gradual  shrink- 
age of  the  time-distance-cost  factor. 
"Once  the  romantic  preserve  of  a  few 
well-heeled  travelers,"  as  magazine  edi- 
tor Marion  Gough  observed,  today  our 
newest  state  is  within  the  means  of  thou- 
sands who  can  afford  a  one-week  vaca- 
tion on  an  economy  budget.  I  said  thou- 


Hawaii's  Gov.  William  F.  Quinn  with 
his  wife  and  two  of  their  children 
at  Honolulu  airport  press  conference. 

sands.  A  Curtis  Publishing  Company 
questionnaire  makes  it  millions.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Curtis  study,  the  number  one 
dream  vacation  of  19,600,000  Ameri- 
cans is  a  trip  to  Hawaii. 

Fourth  effect  of  statehood  is  the  in- 
creased volume  of  "foreign"  investment, 
especially  from  the  mainland,  and  the 
growing  investment  by  Hawaiians  in 
other  countries  and  the  mainland. 

The  fifth  effect  is  the  heightened  com- 
mercial interest  in  Hawaii  as  a  market, 
manifested  by  the  increase  in  agencies 
and  branches  of  mainland  firms,  the  con- 
struction boom  in  plants,  hotels,  apart- 
ments,  marinas,   recreational  facilities 
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COURTESY  McINERNY  LTD. 


Fast  jet  service  between  Hawaii  and  the  West  Coast  has  made  Islands  accessible.         Shoppers  crowd  Honolulu  department  stores. 


Developers  are  snapping  up  land  that  formerly  was 
used  for  cultivation  of  sugar  cane  and  pineapples. 


Of  interest  to  ex-Hawaii-based  servicemen  is  the  "new"  Honolulu. 
In  the  center  can  be  seen  the  huge  Ala  Moana  shopping  center. 


and  shopping  centers,  and  the  fantastic 
growth  of  real  estate  values. 

Don't  think  achieving  statehood  was 
easy  for  Hawaii.  It  was  agonizing.  The 
struggle  for  statehood  lasted  50  years. 
Over  20  Congressional  investigations 
were  conducted  on  the  islands.  Bills  for 
statehood  were  presented  to  the  80th, 
81st,  83rd,  84th  and  85th  Congresses. 
Each  time,  failure.  Finally  the  86th 
Congress  passed  the  Hawaiian  Statehood 
Bill  on  March  12,  1959,  and  the  people 
of  Hawaii  on  June  27,  1959,  voted  for 
it  on  a  statehood  referendum.  In  August, 
1959,  Hawaii  became  our  50th  State  and 
50  years  of  second  class  citizenship  came 
to  an  end. 

"What  did  we  gain,  along  with  our 
new  status?"  writes  my  friend,  Ben  Dil- 
lingham. "I  think  the  most  important 
thing  we  have  gained  is  a  new  sense  of 
responsibility  ...  I  don't  think  we  ac- 
quired it  overnight,  for  the  habits  and 


thought  patterns  of  many  decades  are 
difficult  to  change.  But  I  believe  that  in 
the  past  three  years  more  and  more  of 
us  are  realizing  we  have  to  adjust  our 
thinking  to  the  change  that  has  taken 
place  in  our  historic  situation  ...  we  are 
no  longer  a  ward  of  Uncle  Sam,  we  are 
a  full-fledged  partner  with  the  other  49 
States  that  make  up  our  federated  na- 
tional government,  and  we  must  assume 
the  responsibilities  of  a  partner.  Our 
members  of  Congress  must  contribute 
their  full  share  of  leadership,  on  an  equal 
footing  with  the  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives of  all  the  other  States." 

So  speaks  Benjamin  F.  Dillingham  II, 
whose  grandfather  came  to  the  Islands 
as  a  sailor  in  1866,  but  who  was  told 
that  everything  was  "sewed  up  tight" 
and  advised  to  return  to  sea.  Undaunted, 
the  sailor  dug  wells  for  fresh  water  where 
people  had  no  fresh  water.  He  built  plan- 

PHOTOS  BY  WERNER  STOY 


tations  on  land  where  no  one  had  been 
able  to  survive.  Today,  the  Dillingham 
family  fortune  comes  from  real  estate, 
cattle,  coffee,  transportation,  the  $30 
million  Ala  Moana  shopping  center  in 
Honolulu,  and  the  famous  macadamia 
nuts  (68,000  trees)  which  I  introduced 
to  the  United  States  in  1938. 

For  many  years  Hawaii  has  been  the 
racial  melting  pot  of  the  Pacific,  just  as 
New  York  City  was  (and  still  is)  the 
melting  pot  of  the  Atlantic  community. 
You  will  find  racial  discrimination  in 
Hawaii,  but  you  will  also  find  that  it  is 
a  place  where  people  of  different  ethnic 
backgrounds  get  along  more  harmoni- 
ously and  contribute  more  to  each  other's 
cultures  than  in  just  about  any  other 
place  in  the  world. 

One  of  the  great  factors  in  fostering 
this  racial  harmony  is  the  East-West 
Center  at  the  University  of  Hawaii.  In 
(Continued  on  page  35) 
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By  JACK  RAYMOND 

ONE  WOULD  HAVE  EXPECTED  that 
the  unhappy  callup  of  Reserv- 
ists in  the  Berlin  crisis  and  the 
controversy  over  the  Reserve  programs 
in  general  would  have  led  to  a  discussion 
of  the  entire  question  of  compulsory 
military  service. 

Unfortunately,  this  did  not  happen. 
And  a  remarkable  opportunity  to  get  at 
a  problem  more  fundamental  than  re- 
serve programs  is  in  danger  of  being  lost. 

The  Universal  Military  Training  and 
Service  Act  of  1951  —  the  nation's  draft 
law  —  is  due  to  expire  July  1.  1963. 
Ordinarily,  this  date  would  allow  enough 
time  to  reassess  the  law  and  do  some- 
thing about  it. 

Congress  however,  has  extended  the 
draft  law  twice,  virtually  without  debate. 
It  may  again  become  preoccupied  with 
other  matters  and  permit  this  year  to 
pass  without  the  necessary  re-examina- 
tion of  the  draft  law  that  many  critics 
believe  is  not,  in  application,  universal 
or  military,  and  does  not  permit  adequate 
training. 

The  complaints  and  criticisms  of  the 
callup  were  reminiscent  of  what 
amounted  to  a  national  scandal  in  the 
hasty  mobilization  for  the  Korean  War 
more  than  ten  years  ago.  At  that  time, 
between  600,000  and  700,000  World 
War  II  veterans  were  summoned  while 
about  1,600,000  qualified  young  men 
who  had  come  of  draft  age  were  not 
called  at  all. 

This  time  the  scale  was  not  in  the 
same  proportion,  since  only  150,000  Re- 
servists were  called.  But  the  "pardon  me, 
bitching,"  as  Gen.  James  A.  Van  Fleet 
delicately  characterized  it,  went  beyond 
the  usual  griping  over  poor  equipment, 
inadequate  facilities  and  military 
muddling. 

Many  men  asked,  "Why  me?"  as  they 
were  torn  from  their  jobs  and  families 
while  their  peers  went  unscathed.  "Why 
anyone  at  all?"  was  another  question,  as 
the  summoning  of  unprepared  military 
manpower  to  cope  with  the  Berlin  crisis 
seemed  like  a  propaganda  device  in 
terms  of  modern  mobilization  require- 
ments. 

These  requirements  are  reassessed  reg- 
ularly. The  draft  laws  and  the  Reserve 
laws  together  constitute  the  mobilization 
base.  Yet  something  went  wrong  in  the 
first  significant  resort  to  the  draft  and  re- 
serve mobilization  laws  since  the  Korean 
War.  Why?  The  answer  lies  in  the  pro- 
visions of  these  laws  and  how  they  have 
been  applied. 

Under  UMT,  every  young  man,  when 
he  reaches  18,  must  register  with  the 
Selective  Service  Board  in  his  commu- 
nity to  be  available  for  military  service 
if  he  has  not  previously  volunteered  for 
service.  Each  physically  fit  young  man 
between  the  ages  of  I8V2  and  26  has  a 


basic  six-year  military  obligation  which 
must  be  completed  in  varying  combina- 
tions of  active  duty  and  drilling  with  a 
"Ready  Reserve"  unit. 

As  a  potential  draftee,  the  young  man 
of  high  school  age  is  subject  to  18  dif- 
ferent classifications.  These  range  from 
I-A  (available  for  immediate  military 
service)  through  various  deferment  pos- 
sibilities, finally  to  IV-F  (unfit  for  duty 
on  physical,  mental  or  moral  grounds). 

The  draftee  serves  two  years  of  active 
duty,  usually  in  the  Army  since  the  other 
services  normally  maintain  their  author- 
ized strength  through  enlistments.  He 
then  is  obliged  to  join  a  Reserve  or 
National  Guard  unit  in  his  community 
for  two  years  and  engage  in  at  least  48 
weekly  drills  a  year  and  go  on  two  weeks 
of  maneuvers  each  summer.  He  then  is 
transferred  to  the  Standby  Reserve  for 
two  years.  The  Standby  is  just  a  list  of 
names  to  be  used  in  the  event  of  mobili- 
zation for  war. 

A  young  man  may  choose,  however, 


be  as  little  as  eight  weeks. 

These  few  examples  illustrate  the  com- 
plicated variety  of  possibilities.  In  a 
Fund  for  the  Republic  study  a  few  years 
ago,  it  was  estimated  that  "there  are 
about  60  ways  for  a  young  man  to  ful- 
fill his  military  obligation.  The  61st  way 
is  to  avoid  it  completely. 

The  inequities  of  the  draft  setup  lie 
primarily  in  the  fact  that  the  application 
of  the  law  is  not  universal.  As  one  mem- 
ber of  the  Selective  Service  Board  put  it: 

"The  law  says  everyone  must  serve, 
but  only  half  do.  At  present,  for  ex- 
ample, there  are  9,000,000  men  eligible 
for  the  draft,  but  5,000,000  of  them 
never  will  see  military  service  of  any 
kind  because  of  low  draft  calls  and  the 
many  possibilities  for  deferment  and  ex- 
emption. 

"In  our  Board,  the  proportion  is  about 
the  same  as  the  national  average.  This 
creates  a  'sucker'  complex  in  many  who 
are  drafted  and  they  leave  for  the  service 
in  a  resentful  frame  of  mind,  cynical 


Another  Look  at 


There  is  no  easy  answer  to  the  problem  of 


getting  men  into  uniform  and  keeping  them  in  it. 


to  enlist  in  one  of  the  military  branches 
for  varying  minimum  tours  of  two  to 
four  years.  In  most  instances,  he  would 
then  have  no  further  Ready  Reserve  drill 
obligation,  but  would  be  identified  in  the 
Standby  Reserve  for  three  years. 

He  may  enlist  in  one  of  the  eight 
Reserve  programs.  If  he  joins  the  Army 
Reserve  or  National  Guard,  he  must 
serve  at  least  six  months  on  active  duty 
and  three  to  five  and  one-half  years 
drilling  in  the  Ready  Reserve.  But  if  he 
joins  the  Naval  Reserve,  his  active  duty 
obligation  would  be  two  years  and  Ready 
Reserve  obligation  four. 

In  the  Naval  Air  Reserve,  however, 
his  active  duty  obligation  would  be  only 
six  months  and  his  Ready  Reserve  obli- 
gation seven  and  one-half  years.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  he  joins  the  Air  National 
Guard,  his  active  duty  obligation  could 

ILLUSTRATED  BY  HARRY  SCHAARE 


rather  than  eager  to  face  a  new  ad- 
venture." 

Yet  without  the  draft,  experience  in- 
dicates that  not  even  the  Navy  and  Air 
Force,  which  have  not  recently  used 
draftees,  could  get  enough  volunteers. 

First  among  the  deferred  and  exempt- 
ed are  those  rejected  as  physically  or 
mentally  unacceptable.  Obviously,  there 
must  be  certain  standards  of  adequacy 
for  military  life.  But,  the  existing  stand- 
ards are  based  on  the  questionable  as- 
sumption that  every  man  in  service  must 
be  prepared  to  cope  with  every  con- 
ceivable combat  test. 

Actually,  only  a  relatively  small  num- 
ber of  men  in  uniform  serve  in  strenuous 
combat  units  and  only  a  small  number 
of  them  will  ever  hear  a  shot  fired  in 
anger.  Yet,  of  the  1,300,000  American 
males  who  have  reached  18  in  recent 
years,  more  than  one-third  have  been 
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rejected  as  IV-F.  Among  them  is  a  high 
proportion  of  trick  knees  and  heart  mur- 
murs that  should  bar  them  only  from 
space  travel. 

"The  current  physical  standards  re- 
mind me,"  an  official  at  the  Pentagon 
recalled,  "of  the  early  days  of  World 
War  II  when  every  draftee  had  to  have 
eye  teeth  that  met  properly.  When  some- 
one bothered  to  find  out  why,  we  learned 
that  this  had  been  necessary  in  the  days 
when  soldiers  bit  the  covers  off  packaged 
bullets." 

Second  in  practice,  although  not  in 
stature,  is  the  deferment  that  is  granted 
fathers.  The  theory  here  is  that  fathers 


its 


are  wage  earners  and  are  needed  to  keep 
a  family  together.  Administratively,  it  is 
pointed  out,  family  heads  cost  the  Gov- 
ernment more  in  housing  and  other  al- 
lotments. 

The  practice  of  deferring  fathers  dis- 
criminates, however,  against  young  men 
who  postponed  marriage  and  children  in 
order  to  meet  their  military  obligation. 
It  discriminates  against  those  who  cannot 
afford  to  raise  a  family.  And  it  ignores 
the  fact  that  many  servicemen  get  mar- 
ried and  become  fathers  anyway  —  at 
Government  expense. 

Third,  students  in  good  standing  also 
are  deferred.  Thus,  those  students  who 


are  financially  well  off  and  intellectually 
qualified  to  keep  up  their  marks  have  a 
distinct  advantage  over  those  who  are 
not  so  endowed. 

These  three  groups  together  constitute 
more  than  70  percent  of  the  total  num- 
ber of  persons  who  are  spared  from  a 
draft  callup  at  any  given  time.  They  are 
responsible  for  the  charge  that  the  draft 
favors  persons  of  wealth  and  academic 
achievement,  while  it  places  the  greatest 
burden  on  single  or  childless  married 
men  who  have  been  unable  for  financial 
or  personal  reasons  to  qualify  for  one 
of  the  many  deferments. 

There  are  various  other  favored  cate- 
gories. Deferment  is  available  to  per- 
sons in  vital  defense  jobs,  elected  offi- 
cials, sole  surviving  sons  in  families  that 
had  one  or  more  persons  killed  in  com- 
bat, and  conscientious  objectors.  Unlike 
war  days,  conscientious  objectors  are  not 
given  any  non-combat  assignments  to 
equalize  their  sacrifice  with  those  who 
are  placed  in  uniform. 

Sectional  differences  create  inequities 
too.  Selective  Service  Boards,  who  for 
the  most  part  are  credited  with  doing  an 
admirable  job,  apply  regulations  differ- 
ently. Moreover,  young  men  who  fall 
into  the  poor  graces  of  the  community 
frequently  find  themselves  judged  harsh- 
ly at  draft  time.  The  draft  thus  becomes 
a  penalty  rather  than  an  obligation. 

The  draftees,  and  to  some  extent  the 
draft-stimulated  volunteers  in  the  Armed 
Services,  feel  themselves  further  victim- 
ized after  completing  tours  of  active  duty 
and  entering  the  Reserves.  There  are  not 
enough  training  units  for  Ready  Reserv- 
ists, so  less  than  half  of  those  with  drill 
obligations  are  required  to  fulfill  them. 

On  the  other  hand,  those  who  escape 
such  drilling  become  irate  when  they  are 
mobilized  anyway.  This  was  the  case 
with  the  "fillers"  in  the  Berlin  crisis  mo- 
bilization. 

Take  the  31 -year-old  college  professor 
who  had  served  two  years  as  a  draftee 
and  was  discharged  as  an  Sp-4  (equiva- 
lent of  Pfc)  five  years  ago  and  never 
subsequently  served  in  a  Reserve  unit. 
He  expressed  himself  as  follows: 

"The  possibility  of  recall  in  the  Army 
is  part  of  the  price  that  a  modern  Amer- 
ican has  to  pay  for  the  enviable  heritage 
of  liberty  which  he  enjoys.  It  is  ironic, 
however,  that  a  31 -year-old  college  pro- 
fessor should  be  recalled  to  serve  as  a 
radio  operator  —  a  job  I  was  schooled  for 
in  the  Army  but  to  which  I  was  never 
assigned  and  have  not  practiced  —  while 
the  Army  reduces  its  draft  calls. 

"I  left  1 10  college  students.  The  Army 
refused  to  delay  until  the  end  of  the 
school  year,  although  a  wry  sidelight  is 
that  most  of  my  students  were  deferred 
in  order  to  attend  my  classes.  At  the 
same  time,  I  cannot  help  looking  around 
{Continued  on  page  33) 
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By  RICHARD  P.  FINN 

TRADING  stamps  —  those  little  in- 
centives that  are  driving  the 
checkout  clerks  crazy  down  at 
Zilch  Supermarket  -  are  changing  the 
face  of  retailing.  One  out  of  every  seven 
dollars  spent  at  retail  in  the  United 
States  involves  trading  stamps.  Four  out 
of  five  families  are  busy  pasting  them  in 
books  and  this  proportion  will  undoub- 
tedly go  higher  now  that  Great  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  Tea  Co.,  a  long-time  stamp 
foe.  has  capitulated.  Although  trading 
stamps  were  regarded  as  "fads"  only  a 
few  years  ago,  it  may  soon  be  next  to 
impossible  to  shop  at  a  supermarket 
which  does  not  give  them. 

Stamp  volume  has  zoomed  by  about 
$200,000,000  in  the  last  four  years  alone 
and  is  currently  pushing  the  $750,000,- 
000  per  year  mark  in  terms  of  stamps 
issued.  In  retail  value  of  items  purchased 
by  stamps,  the  figure  runs  to  $800,000,- 
000.  The  difference  is  accounted  for  by 
the  fact  that  catalog  prices  are  generally 
below  the  manufacturer's  suggested  list 
price. 

Stamp  growth  is  perhaps  best  exem- 
plified in  the  rapid  progress  of  the  in- 
dustry's acknowledged  Big  Daddy  — 
Sperry  and  Hutchinson  Co.,  which  dates 
back  to  1896.  Sales  of  its  S  &  H  Green 
Stamps,  currently  estimated  at  $300,- 
000,000  annually,  have  risen  1,000  per- 
cent since  1950.  S  &  H  has  higher  profits 
per  sales  dollar  than  any  of  the  nation's 
top  20  retailers  with  the  possible  excep- 
tion of  Sears  Roebuck  and  Co.  Many 
others  among  the  300-odd  stamp  com- 
panies are  showing  ruddy  health. 

What's  behind  Mrs.  American  House- 
wife's stamp  of  approval  on  stamps? 
Don't  they  cost  her  money  as  well  as  ex- 
tra time  and  annoyance  at  the  checkout 
counter?  First,  the  author  is  convinced 
that  one  of  the  best  reasons  for  stamps' 
success  is  that  they  represent  a  new  form 
of  enforced  saving  —  something  we  in- 
herently love.  Mainly,  however,  they 
can't  be  frittered  away  or  slid  from  a 
piggy  bank  in  a  moment  of  weakness. 
For  years,  we  have  seen  the  drawing 
power  of  enforced  saving  in  the  Christ- 
mas Club  plan.  Although  hardly  any 
banks  pay  interest  on  Christmas  Club 
savings,  millions  of  Americans  avail 
themselves  each  year  of  this  opportunity 
to  plunk  down  five  or  ten  dollars  weekly 
to  accumulate  some  holiday  booty. 

In  trading  stamps,  the  incentive  for 
regular  saving  is  nearly  as  strong.  Most 
families  save  for  things  which  are  a  little 
out  of  reach  of  their  monthly  cash  bud- 
gets —  a  bicycle,  barbecue  set  or  luggage. 
The  stamp  people  realize  this;  hence  the 
average  stamp  premium  catalog  is  loaded 
with  non-essential  items.  Last  year,  for 
example,  trading  stamp  companies  re- 

PHOTOS  BY  LEO  CHOPLIN 


They  may  cost  the  housewife  money  as  well  as  trouble  at  the  checkout  counter. 


Do  You  Save  With 

TRADING 
STAMPS? 


Some  little  known  facts  about  the  stamps  that 
are  now  being  saved  by  four  out  of  five  families. 


demption  centers  distributed  over  1,000,- 
000  units  each  of  blankets,  towels,  rugs, 
clocks,  luggage,  glassware,  room  divid- 
ers, cookware,  bath  sets,  dolls,  lamps, 
card  tables,  chairs  and  hassocks. 

Enthusiasm  for  stamps  is  strongest 
among  groups  which  have  to  watch  their 
pennies,  such  as  younger  families  with 
sizeable  broods  of  children  and  middlish 
incomes.  A  recent  S  &  H  survey,  con- 
ducted by  the  market  research  organiza- 
tion Benson  and  Benson,  Inc.,  of  Prince- 


ton, N.J.,  showed  that  84  percent  of 
households  from  21  to  34  years  of  age 
save  stamps.  Such  families  are  likely  to 
be  dreaming  of  nice  things  around  the 
house  and  are  delighted  to  find  a  means 
of  obtaining  them  other  than  via  install- 
ment credit.  By  the  same  token,  stamps 
redeemable  for  gifts  will  generally  main- 
tain a  popularity  edge  over  stamps  re- 
deemable for  cash,  since  over  a  period 
of  time,  cash  may  have  little  or  no  re- 
membrance value. 
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But  the  happy  ending  comes  when  the  carefully  hoarded  trading  stamps  are  finally  redeemed  for  a  desirable  premium. 


Another  key  factor  in  stamp  popular- 
ity is  the  concentrated  purchasing  power 
of  the  stamp  companies  themselves.  They 
buy  at  rock-bottom  wholesale  costs  and 
pass  some  of  the  saving  along  to  the 
shopper.  Sperry  and  Hutchinson  receives 
an  average  of  $2.70  for  every  filled  book 
from  merchants  franchised  to  use  its 
Green  Stamps.  When  redeemed  by  the 
shopper,  this  filled  book  will  buy  an 
average  of  $3.20  worth  of  merchandise, 
based  on  prices  in  leading  New  York 
and  Chicago  department  stores.  Among 
other  things,  that  50^  per  book  is  what 
keeps  you  coming  back  for  more.  In- 
cidentally, most  stamp  companies  offer 
branded,  nationally-advertised  merchan- 
dise as  a  rule.  This  makes  it  easier  for 
you  to  compare  your  catalog  item  costs 
against  the  price  at  which  the  same  items 
are  retailing  in  local  stores. 

Another  reason  stamp  companies  can 


TIPS  ON  STAMPS 

1.  Save  only  one  or  two  different  stamps  to 
obtain  premiums  faster.  Time  is  the  biggest 
enemy  of  stamp  saving. 

2.  Patronize  neighboring  merchants  who 
give  the  same  stamps. 

3.  Keep  your  eye  open  for  bonus  stamps. 
Grocers  gave  $30,000,000  worth  away  last 
year. 

4.  Check  your  stamp  costs  by  comparing 


offer  sub-list  prices  on  premiums  is  that 
they  deal  in  a  relatively  limited  number 
of  merchandise  offerings.  Most  catalogs 
carry  less  than  2,000  items,  while,  by 
contrast,  the  New  York  department  store 
Macy's  has  to  inventory  over  400,000 
different  items. 

So  far  we've  established  that  stamps 
cost  money.  But  who  pays  the  piper? 
Does  the  merchant  who  buys  the  books 
and  stamps  from  the  stamp  company 
shoulder  this  cost  or  does  he  pass  it  along 
to  you,  the  saver?  It  is  important  to  un- 
derstand that  most  merchants,  particu- 
larly those  in  the  very  competitive  food 
store  business,  operate  on  low  profits  per 
dollar  of  sales.  And  stamps  add  from  2 
to  3  percent  to  your  grocer's  sales  costs. 
To  offset  this,  he  has  to  increase  his  sales 
by  12  to  16  percent.  If  stamps  fail  to 
bring  in  this  much  additional  volume  he 
runs  the  risk  of  going  out  of  business. 


standard  grocery  items  in  stamp  and  non- 
stamp  supermarkets. 

5.  Save  stamps  which  are  well-known  na- 
tionally if  possible.  The  stamp  business  is 
getting  very  competitive  and  the  small 
stamp  groups  are  certain  to  be  squeezed 
first. 

6.  Check  the  proximity  of  redemption  cen- 
ters before  you  save  stamps.  A  50-mile  trip 
to  pick  up  a  toaster  costs  you  money. 

7.  For  incentive  purposes,  "hold  back"  a 
book  for  a  headstart  on  the  next  premium. 


Thus  —  make  no  mistake  about  it  — 
the  shopper  has  got  to  feel  some  of  this 
added  cost  on  his  register  tapes.  True, 
it  doesn't  hurt  much  when  spread  out 
fractionally  over  numerous  items.  In 
fact,  a  couple  of  years  ago  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  made 
a  survey  which  disclosed  no  appreciable 
difference  in  prices  in  non-stamp  and 
stamp-giving  supermarkets.  Neverthe- 
less, this  winter  many  shoppers  noticed 
slightly  higher  prices  in  Eastern  A  &  P 
supermarkets  just  prior  to  the  big  chain's 
introduction  of  Plaid  Stamps.  One  group 
of  A  &  P  shoppers  in  Midland  Park,  N  J., 
presented  the  local  supermarket  manager 
with  a  petition  opposing  stamps,  and  a 
housewife  in  another  New  lersey  com- 
munity ran  a  newspaper  ad  suggesting 
that  A  &  P  "stick  to  selling  food  at  the 
lowest  possible  prices." 

Conversely,  in  those  few  instances 
where  stamp  plans  fizzled  and  were 
dropped,  subsequent  advertising  always 
played  up  the  "now  you  can  have  lower 
food  prices"  angle.  If  you  want  to  find 
out  exactly  how  much  more  you  pay  for 
stamps,  the  best  way  is  to  pick  several 
grocery  items  at  random  and  compare 
prices  at  nearby  non-stamp  and  stamp- 
dispensing  supers.  That  is,  if  you  can  find 
one  that  isn't  doling  out  the  little  hunks 
of  paper!  You'll  probably  conclude  that 
the  difference  isn't  excessive  at  all. 

In  establishments  other  than  super- 
markets, your  stamp  cost  may  be  greater 
or  less.  Businesses  such  as  drug  stores  or 
department  stores,  which  have  higher 
(Continued  on  page  40) 
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By  DR.  BELA  FABIAN, 
as  told  to  NORBERT  MUHLEN 

When  Soviet  citizens  whisper  to  each 
other  a  story  that  pokes  fun  at  their 
communist  rulers,  they  introduce  it 
as  "news  from  Radio  Erivan."  This  gives  it  a 
ring  of  red  respectability;  for  there  indeed  ex- 
ists a  radio  station  of  that  name  in  the  city  of 
Erivan,  the  capital  of  the  so-called  Soviet  Re- 
public of  Armenia  in  the  Asian  parts  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  It  broadcasts  in  the  Armenian 
language  and  very  few  people  in  other  regions 
of  Russia  hear  and  understand  its  programs. 
But  a  reference  to  this  alleged  communist 
source  works  like  a  wink  with  words;  it  hides 
as  well  as  implies  the  anti-communist  message 
of  the  story  to  follow. 

Although  official  Moscow  press  conferences 
tend  to  be  notoriously  dull,  with  their  cut- 
and-dried  government-issued  questions  and  an- 
swers, recently  such  a  gathering  pro- 
duced sudden  and  sincere  merriment 
among  the  participants.  The  attending 
Russian  officials  and  newspapermen 
burst  into  laughter  as  soon  as  a  ques- 
tioner identified  himself  as  the  corre- 
spondent of  Radio  Erivan.  This  happened 
to  be  his  real  job,  but  the  very  mention 
of  the  station's  name  seemed  hilarious 
to  those  present.  So  often  is  "Radio  Eri- 
van" quoted  by  Russians  today  —  that  is, 
so  many  stories  are  circulated  by  word 
of  mouth,  with  credit  to  this  source— that 
it  is  sometimes,  in  secret,  called  red 
Russia's  most  popular  station. 

Most  "news  from  Radio  Erivan"  stor- 


RUSSIA'S 
MOST 


POPULAR 
RADIO  STATION 


The  old  man  wanted  a  passport 
to  go  to  America  to  help  his 
sick    but    sensible  brother. 

ies  are  jokes  at  the  expense  of  the  com- 
munists. Its  funny  stories,  which  have 
spread  throughout  the  Soviet  lands  and 
which  recent  escapees  from  the  red  realm 
have  told  me,  present  an  uncensored  pic- 
ture of  present-day  life  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain  as  the  man  on  the  Russian  street 
sees  it. 

Over  the  past  months,  cosmonauts 
have  made  the  headlines  of  "Radio  Eri- 
van." According  to  its  latest  report,  it 


From  Radio  Erivan,  an  almost  legendary  station, 


delightful  stories  circulate  about  the  red  bosses. 


seems  that  astronomers  of  the  Soviet 
Academy  of  Science  discovered  two  stars 
missing  from  the  firmament.  When  their 
finding  became  known,  the  chief  of  the 
MVD,  or  Soviet  Secret  Police,  sum- 
moned Gherman  Titov  to  his  office. 
"Comrade,"  he  informed  him,  "since  you 
were  the  last  person  to  visit  the  firma- 
ment, we  have  reason  to  suspect  that  it 
was  you  who  stole  these  two  stars."  Titov 
paled.  "But  Comrade  Khrushchev  is  my 
witness,"  he  defended  himself,  "I  haven't 
even  been  up  there." 

When  a  reporter  from  "Radio  Erivan" 


tried  to  interview  the  famed  cosmonaut, 
he  found  only  his  children  at  home. 
"Where  is  your  Dad?"  he  inquired,  and 
the  children  told  him:  "He  is  out  in 
space."  "When  do  you  expect  him  back?" 
"In  about  an  hour."  "And  where  is  your 
Mom?"  "She  is  standing  in  line  in  front 
of  the  butcher  store  trying  to  get  some 
meat,  so  we  can  have  a  celebration  when 
Dad  returns  from  space."  "When  will 
she  be  home  again?"  "In  four  or  five 
hours." 

The  "Radio  Erivan"  reporter  finally 
tracked  down  the  cosmonaut  who  report- 
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When  St.  Peter  asked  for  proof  of  identity,  Khrushchev  pounded  his  shoe. 


ed  that  on  his  space  trip,  he  had  had  a 
conversation  with  the  moon.  "It  takes 
me  28  days  to  circle  the  earth,"  the 
moon  had  said  to  him,  "but  you  do  it  in 
a  couple  of  hours  —  why  are  you  in  such 
a  hurry?"  "You'd  be  in  a  hurry,  too,  if 
you  had  just  gotten  out  of  the  Soviet 
Union  for  the  first  time  in  your  life," 
Titov  explained. 

When  the  cosmonaut's  triumph  was 
announced,  a  "Radio  Erivan"  reporter 
canvassed  popular  opinion  throughout 
the  communist-ruled  lands.  In  Hungary, 
he  visited  a  peasant  woman  who  was 
scrubbing  her  floor.  "Comrade  peasant 
woman,"  he  told  her,  "the  Russians  have 
just  flown  to  the  moon."  She  hardly  lis- 
tened while  she  continued  with  her 
housework.  "Did  you  hear  me,"  the  re- 
porter repeated,  "the  Russians  are  off  to 
the  moon!"  The  woman  stopped,  thought 
hard,  then  asked  with  a  hopeful  look, 
"All  of  them?" 

Soviet  stations  gave  a  big  play  to  the 
Moscow  schoolchildren  who  answered 
all  questions  of  their  teacher  in  the 
proper  Communist  Party  spirit.  Their 
dialogue  went  somewhat  like  this: 

Q.  "Who  is  your  great  father?" 

A.  "Khrushchev!" 

Q.  "And  who  is  your  mother?" 

A.  "Russia!" 

Q.  "What  do  you  want  to  be  when  you 
grow  up?" 

ILLUSTRATED  BY  MORT  DRUCKER 


Radio  Erivan  proved  conclusively 
that  Adam  and  Eve  were  Russian. 


A.  "A  Soviet  cosmonaut!" 

But  "Radio  Erivan"  reported  that  one 
boy  flunked  the  test.  After  he  had  also 
correctly  named  Khrushchev  as  his  fa- 
ther, and  Russia  as  his  mother,  when 
asked  what  he  wanted  to  be  in  later  life, 
he  answered,  "An  orphan." 

The  Western  World  looms  large  in  the 
"Erivan"  broadcasts.  Blow  by  blow,  for 
instance,  that  station  followed  the  trip  of 
Professor  Ivan  Ivanovitch  to  foreign 
countries.  As  an  atomic  scientist  of  re- 
nown, he  was  one  of  the  few  Soviet  citi- 


zens whom  the  authorities  permitted  to 
travel  abroad  for  a  meeting  of  his  col- 
leagues from  all  over  the  world.  On  the 
first  day  after  his  departure,  his  wife  re- 
ceived a  postcard  from  him,  saying: 
"Greetings  from  free  Warsaw."  On  the 
next  day  he  sent  her  a  letter  with  the 
words:  "Greetings  from  free  Budapest." 
One  day  later  she  received  another  mes- 
sage: "Greetings  from  free  East  Berlin." 
For  the  next  five  days  she  did  not  hear 
anything  and  began  to  worry  about  her 
husband.  But  finally  on  the  sixth  day  a 
cable  arrived  from  him  from  West  Berlin 
with  the  words:  "Greetings  from  free 
Ivan." 

A  later  "Erivan"  broadcast  publicized 
the  story  of  a  very  old  Soviet  citizen  who 
went  to  the  passport  office  to  apply  for  a 
passport.  "Where  do  you  plan  to  go,  and 
what  is  the  purpose  of  your  trip?"  the  of- 
ficial asked  him.  "I  want  to  go  to  the 
United  States,"  he  replied,  and  ex- 
plained: "You  see,  my  brother  emigrated 
to  New  York  60  years  ago;  now  his  heart, 
his  eyesight,  his  hearing,  his  legs  are  all 
quite  weak,  and  he  needs  me  to  take  care 
of  him." 

"Why  don't  you  tell  him  to  come  back 
to.  our  own  great  country?"  the  official 
objected.  Answered  the  applicant:  "But 
I  told  you,  Comrade,  my  brother  is  sick, 
not  feeble-minded." 

Another  Russian  asked  for  a  passport 
to  the  United  States  where,  he  explained, 
he  wished  to  witness  the  death  of  capital- 
ism. For  this  commendable  purpose  a 
passport  was  issued.  When  he  returned 
from  his  visit  to  this  country  everybody 
wanted  to  know  whether  he  had  seen 
capitalism  a-dying.  "Yes,  I  did,"  he 
sighed,  "and  what  a  beautiful  way  to  pass 
away." 

The  latest  scoop  of  "Radio  Erivan" 
was  the  discovery  that  Adam  and  Eve 
had  been  Russians.  It  presented  convinc- 
ing proof  for  this  claim  —  neither  had 
any  clothes,  and  there  was  so  little  food 
that  they  had  to  steal  and  eat  an  apple 
in  secret,  strictly  forbidden  though  this 
was.  Yet  despite  everything,  they  were 
firmly  convinced  that  they  were  living  in 
Paradise. 

Shortly  after  this,  "Radio  Erivan"  pub- 
licized a  statement  on  Soviet  Hungary  to 
the  effect  that,  it  too  was  a  paradise, 
although  it  still  had  three  shortcomings: 
First,  a  food  shortage;  Second,  a  housing 
shortage;  Third,  all  atheistic  propaganda 
notwithstanding,  many  men  and  women 
faithfully  attended  church.  The  listeners 
were  invited  to  send  in  suggestions  for 
the  improvement  of  this  situation,  with 
ten  rubles  as  the  grand  prize.  The  prize 
was  awarded  to  a  Hungarian  who  pro- 
posed: Closing  the  Eastern  border  which 
would  end  the  food  shortage,  since  the 
Hungarian  crops  could  not  be  taken  away 
to  Russia  any  more;  removing  the  Iron 
(Continued  on  page  32) 
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By  JAMES  C.  JONES 

B\ck  in  1956,  Ford  Motor  Co. 
undertook  a  bold  but  temporar- 
ily futile  business  venture  in  the 
public's  behalf.  By  openly  recognizing 
that  people  can  and  do  kill  and  injure 
themselves  in  cars.  Ford  with  its  1956 
models  drove  into  territory  hitherto  as- 
siduously ignored  by  all  automakers. 
Nor  did  Ford  roll  quietly  into  its  un- 
charted field  of  safety  promotion;  it 
devoted  an  estimated  30  percent  of  its 
advertising  budget  to  the  heralding  of 
increased  driving  safety,  and  has  since 
been  plunking  down  about  $2  million 
annually  to  finance  safety  research. 

Prior  automotive  thinking  held  that  it 
was  not  financially  savvy  to  reflect  out 
loud  about  the  dangers  of  driving;  the 
idea  being  that  a  company  which  ad- 
mitted that  it  built  a  potentially  lethal 
product  might  scare  prospective  buyers 
into  the  salesrooms  of  competitors  who 
admitted  no  such  thing. 

If  this  assumed  incredible  naivete 
among  motorists,  it  was  a  piece  of  pro- 


models.  But  strangely.  Ford  did  not 
escape  criticism  from  competitors. 
Snarled  one:  "J  noticed  their  engineers 
were  quiet  as  mice  about  safety  until 
the  sales  department  began  talking  it 
up."  The  genuine  reason  for  Ford's  sud- 
den interest  in  safety,  he  claimed,  lay  in 
the  fact  that  Ford  had  made  only  a 
minor  styling  change.  "Their  '56s  look 
almost   exactly  like   their  '55s.  They 


needed  something  new  to  sell." 

"Lap  belts?"  groused  another  skepti- 
cal engineer.  "A  fraud  and  a  sham!" 
Only  a  shoulder  harness  and  belt  com- 
bination, he  said,  would  keep  a  passenger 
from  jackknifing  severely  on  impact.  A 
Ford  engineer  retorted  that  Ford's 
studies  indicated  that  the  public  would 
not  tolerate  that  inconvenient  device. 
"Safety"  ordinarily  is  considered  a  digni- 


Radar  is  slowing  down  speeders. 
When  the  needle  shows  a  viola- 
tion the  policeman  radios  ahead 
to  have  the  speeder  arrested. 

motional  dogma  by  no  means  unique  to 
auto  manufacturers.  Does  an  arms  com- 
pany enthuse  over  its  deer  rifle's  ability  w 
to  kill  humans?  Do  boat  builders  buy  § 
ads  to  chronicle  the  drownings  of  luck-  § 
less  water  enthusiasts?  No! 

But  Ford  chanced  it  when  its  models 
came  out  in  the  autumn  of  1955.  At 
about  the  same  time  that  420  persons 
were  being  killed  in  highway  accidents 
over  the  Labor  Day  weekend  that  year, 
Ford  was  beginning  to  tout  such  optional 
cost  safety  devices  as  lap  belts,  padded 
instrument  panels,  sun  visors,  and  deep- 
dish  steering  wheels. 

Ford  had  no  exclusive  claim  to  these 
items.  In  1950,  Nash  offered  seat  belts, 
but  limited  its  promotional  efforts  to  a 
whisper.  It  discontinued  the  option  when 
fewer  than  500  belts  were  sold.  Instru- 
ment panels  with  varying  amounts  of 
padding  appeared  earlier  on,  among 
others,  Kaiser,  Chrysler  and  Cadillac 


Some  built-in  safety  features  which  eliminate  the  need  for  decisions  by  drivers. 


Fewer  Fatalities 


There  is  greater  emphasis  on  building  safety 


into  highways  and  here's  how  it  is  being  done. 


The  primary  responsibility  lies 
with  the  driver.  The  growing  use  of 
seat  belts  shows  awareness  of  this. 


fled  word  of  flawless  lineage,  but  in  auto 
engineering  circles  its  mere  mention  is 
usually  certain  to  kick  up  a  fuss. 

In  any  event,  Ford  proceeded  with  its 
safety  campaign,  under  the  impetus  of 
this  slogan:  "As  safe  and  as  snug  as  a 
seed  in  an  apple,"  one  of  the  less  illus- 
trious examples  of  advertising  agency 
ingenuity.  The  public  responded  by 
agreeing  all  too  thoroughly  with  the 
Ford  engineer  who  had  said  that  people 
wouldn't  tolerate  being  inconvenienced 
by  harness-and-belt  combinations;  they 
decided  not  to  be  inconvenienced  by  so 
simple  a  thing  as  a  lap  belt,  either.  Even 
after  a  three-year  promotional  push, 
only  slightly  more  than  2  percent  of 
Fords  were  ordered  with  lap  belts.  But, 
in  the  usual  evolutionary  fashion  that 
almost  any  worthwhile  auto  device  ex- 
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remedy  to  traffic  casualties  is  Federal 
legislation  prescribing  safety  standards. 

In  a  persnickety  mood,  AMA  con- 
tended that  "Federal  standards  might 
very  well  put  the  brakes  on  continued 
progress  by  the  industry.  .  .  .  Citing  Fed- 
eral regulation  of  common  carriers  in 
interstate  commerce  as  a  precedent  for 
regulating  the  safety  design  of  private 
passenger  cars  makes  no  more  sense  than 
saying  that  the  existence  of  the  FBI  war- 
rants nationalizing  of  all  state  and  local 
police  forces." 

For  all  that  rather  aimless  arguing, 
major  advances  in  safety  design  are  in- 
deed maddeningly  slow.  From  the  1956 


Per  Mile 


The  photograph  at  upper  left  shows  the  John  Lodge  Freeway  in  Detroit  where 
closed  circuit  TV  permits  traffic  engineers  to  adjust  lane  and  speed  signals 
to   changing   traffic   conditions.   Above   is  the   Freeway's   control  center. 


periences,  belt  demand  began  to  grow 
slowly,  so  that  by  1962  Ford  was  equip- 
ping about  8  percent  of  its  cars  with 
belts,  and  certain  other  companies  were 
exceeding  an  1 1  percent  installation  rate. 

Helping  to  step  up  the  pace  were  re- 
ports by  such  men  as  Indiana  State 
Police  Sergeants  Elmer  Paul  and  Gerry 
Howard,  who,  after  13  years  of  study, 
concluded  that  43  percent  of  all  traffic 
fatalities  (about  38,000  annually)  occur 
in  "survivable"  accidents.  In  other 
words,  about  16,000  lives  could  be  saved 
each  year  if  motorists  made  full  use  of 
all  available  auto  safety  equipment.  An- 
other study  maintains  that  lap  belts 
alone,  if  universally  used,  could  cut  the 
death  rate  by  5,000. 

Despite  the  public's  general  disinclina- 
tion to  employ  those  safety  devices 
already  available,  various  critics  still 
harp  at  the  industry  for  "failing  to  do 
enough."  One  series  of  complaints  which 
appeared  last  year  in  a  magazine  prompt- 
ed the  Automobile  Manufacturers  As- 
sociation to  ask  equal  space  to  tick  off 
the  story's  "fallacies."  The  publication 
claimed,  for  one  thing,  that  the  obvious 


A  Traffic  Pacer  System  developed 
by  General  Motors,  signals  the 
proper  speed  to  miss  red  lights. 


through  the  1961  models  very  little 
progress  was  made,  except  to  refine 
safety  items,  such  as  brakes.  It  wasn't 
until  the  1962  model  year  that  all  cars 
began  appearing  equipped  with  seat  belt 
anchorages  that  made  it  easier  for  deal- 
ers to  install  belts;  and  with  the  1963 
model,  all  cars  will  come  equipped  with 
amber  lights  instead  of  white,  for  front 
turn  signals.  Tests  show  that  amber  light 
signals  are  more  easily  seen  against 
glaring  reflections  than  white  light  sig- 
nals, and  also  provide  greater  contrast 
against  headlamps  at  night. 

But  for  sophisticated  driver-aid  in- 
strumentation, automakers  are  still  look- 
ing down  the  road.  Victor  G.  Raviolo  of 
Ford,  foresees  a  device  that  would  warn 
verbally  of  special  conditions  ahead.  "It 
would  require  only  one  additional  circuit 
in  the  regular  car  radio  to  act  as  a  trig- 
ger," said  Raviolo. 

"Suppose  that  a  crew  is  repairing  a 
section  of  highway  which  dips  between 
(Continued  on  page  39) 
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Weapons  «/  ^  big  Wars 

Legionnaires  will  find  a  lot  of  exhibits  that  "preserve  the  memories  and 
incidents  of  our  associations  in  the  great  wars"  at  the  West  Point  Museum. 


At  the  end  of  "the  Big  War"  the  75-mm  gun 
that  fired  the  first  shell  shot  by  American 
troops  was  paraded  throughout  the  coun- 
try. Above,  as  it  is  today  at  the  Museum. 


By  EDMUND  S.  McCAWLEY,  JR. 

ON  the  banks  of  the  Hudson 
River  at  the  United  States  Mili- 
tary Academy  at  West  Point, 
New  York,  in  the  shadow  of  buildings 
where  men  such  as  Grant,  Lee,  Pershing 
and  Eisenhower  cut  their  teeth  on  the 
basics  of  military  training,  stands  Thayer 
Hall.  While  most  of  this  vast,  gray  build- 
ing is  devoted  to  classrooms  for  cadets, 
a  part  of  it  houses  the  West  Point  Mu- 
seum, one  of  the  most  fascinating  col- 
lections of  the  artifacts,  records  and 


High  spot  of  the  exhibits  is  a  WW1 
fire  trench  complete  with  sandbags 
and  French  Hotchkiss  machinegun. 


The  Museum  owns,  but  is  not  now  show- 
ing, this  spotting  tower  made  for  the 
German  Crown  Prince  and  used  by  him 
to    observe   the   fighting    at  Verdun. 

history  of  warfare  in  the  world.  Open  to 
the  public  seven  days  a  week,  the  Mu- 
seum traces  the  story  of  man's  combat 
with  his  fellow  man  from  the  dawn  of 
recorded  time  down  to  the  present  by 
means  of  a  series  of  dramatic  exhibits. 

Veterans  of  World  War  I,  World  War 
H  and  Korea,  find  the  Museum  of  special 
interest  because  of  the  many  items  it 
houses  that  are  related  to  these  conflicts. 
But  the  Museum  is  also  an  invaluable 
source  of  reference  material  for  histori- 
ans, scholars  and  West  Point  cadets. 
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Cadet  Ronald  Melanson  shows  a 
visitor  General  Wainwright's  sword. 


General  Patton  is  honored  with  this  display  which  features  his 
famous  pair  of  revolvers.  The  pistols  have  ivory,  not  pearl,  handles. 


The  Museum  has  a  complete 
set  of  medals  and  unit  insignia. 


1st  Sgt.  Harry  D.  Evans,  Jr.,  who 
took  part  in  the  Normandy  invasion, 
studies  one  of  the  allied  intelli- 
gence maps  of  that  historic  spot. 

A  complete  description  and  analysis 
of  the  entire  collection  would  fill  count- 
less volumes  and  require  many  years  to 
compile.  Even  if  the  analysis  were  re- 
stricted to  the  items  related  to  our  three 
most  recent  wars,  the  task  would  be 
monumental.  Indeed,  numerous  books 
have  been  written  on  just  one  phase,  or 
one  person,  renowned  in  our  military 
history,  using  the  material  available  in 
the  Museum  for  reference. 

Since  a  complete  description  of  the 
entire  collection  is  obviously  impossible 
here,  let's  take  a  high  spot  tour.  One 
particularly  interesting  display  is  a  rep- 
lica of  a  World  War  I  fire  trench.  De- 
signed by  Louis  Paul  Jonas,  a  noted 
sculptor  and  artist  of  Hudson,  New 
York,  it  was  planned  to  create  the  illu- 
sion, in  the  mind  of  the  spectator,  of 


actually  being  in  the  trench.  Further 
objectives  were:  to  give  some  idea  of 
how  doughboys  really  lived  and  fought; 
to  depict  the  desolation  of  "No-Man's- 
Land;"  and  to  show  characteristic 
weapons. 

Life  size,  the  display  portrays  the 
scene  as  it  might  have  appeared  at  dawn 
(or  dusk).  A  French  Hotchkiss  machine- 
gun,  the  type  issued  to  the  first  12  Amer- 
ican Divisions  to  land  in  France  in  1917, 
stands  in  the  foreground  looking  as 
though  it  is  ready  for  instant  action.  A 
"duckboard"  floor,  brush  "hurdle"  walls, 
and  sandbags  are  in  place.  An  oil  lamp 
hangs  in  one  corner,  while  a  listening 
post  and  dugout  are  part  of  the  center 
wall.  Broken  trees,  devoid  of  vegetation, 
give  mute  testimony  to  the  devastating 
attacks  which  constantly  must  have 
raked  the  spot. 

This  exhibit,  installed  in  1958,  is  the 
result  of  exhaustive  research  on  the  part 
of  the  Museum  staff,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  director  Frederick  P.  Todd. 
Countless  photographs,  drawings,  paint- 
ings and  descriptions  of  fire  trenches 
were  studied  when  the  display  was  being 
planned.  While  it  is  typical  of  many 
trenches  that  might  have  been  used  in 
World  War  I,  the  exhibit  is  not  intended 
to  represent  any  one  particular  place. 

Research  carried  on  in  preparing  the 
exhibit  revealed  many  interesting  facts 
about  trench  construction.  Walls  were 
of  several  types:  earth,  wooden  framing, 
sandbags,  brush  "hurdles,"  corrugated 
metal,  building  stone,  brick  or  a  com- 
bination of  several  or  all  of  these  mate- 
rials. In  this  exhibit,  brick,  metal  and 
building  stone  are  omitted  since  these 
materials  were  available  only  in  certain 
places  and  were  not  typical  of  the 
majority  of  trenches. 

PHOTOS  BY  JOE  CAVELLO 


Trench  walls  were  always  angled  out- 
ward to  offset  danger  of  collapsing  in- 
ward. Plain  earth  walls  were  usually- 
used  only  in  quiet  areas,  rear  areas,  or 
uncompleted  or  temporary  structures. 

Wood  framing  in  trenches  was  of  two 
types,  rough  and  sawed.  Since  sawed 
material  was  usually  in  short  supply  and 
needed  for  other  purposes,  rough 
framing  was  most  common. 

Sandbags,  usually  made  of  coarse 
canvas  or  burlap,  were  generally  filled 
loosely  —  about  V2  -cubic-foot  per  bag. 
After  being  placed  in  position,  they  were 
pounded  down  with  shovels  to  a  rec- 
tangular shape.  Sandbag  revetments  were 
made  by  laying  alternate  rows  of  "head- 
ers" and  "stretchers."  The  tied  ends  of 
the  "headers"  and  the  seams  of  the 
"stretchers"  were  put  into  parapets  at 
the  top. 

Brush  "hurdles"  were  used  to  shore 
up  most  trench  walls.  These  were  of 
basketwork  construction,  made  of  woven 
brush. 

Mud,  as  any  doughboy  remembers, 
was  almost  as  formidable  an  enemy  as 
the  Germans.  In  order  to  make  floors  as 
passable  as  possible  in  inclement 
weather,  trench  floors  were  either  sloped 
to  the  back  with  a  gutter  along  the  rear 
to  carry  off  water,  or  had  a  gutter  along 
the  center.  Walkways  made  of  wood 
grids,  called  "duckboards,"  were  laid 
over  the  dirt  floors  as  further  protection. 

The  average  trench  was  about  six  feet 
deep,  with  parapets  another  foot  high 
on  top.  This  provided  basic  protection 
while  moving.  To  allow  for  firing  over 
walls,  steps  were  cut  into  them.  These 
steps  were  about  a-foot  to  a-foot-and-a- 
half  wide  and  about  the  same  distance 
from  the  floor. 

Parapets  were  used  to  prevent  mate- 
(Contimied  on  next  page) 
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(Continued  from  previous  page) 
rials  dug  out  from  falling  back,  to  allow 
building  of  holes  for  rifle  firing,  and  to 
provide  further  protection.  Sandbags 
were  usually  used  on  the  inner  faces  of 
the  parapets  —  often  with  rifle  loopholes. 
The  rear  walls  usually  were  not  sand- 
bagged. 

Obstacles  such  as  barbed  wire,  cut 
brush,  poles  and  the  like  were  placed  in 
front  of  the  trenches  to  slow  the  enemy 
and  force  him  into  the  field  of  fire. 
Barbed  wire  was  a  favorite,  and  it  was 
always  strung  loosely  —  it  was  too  easy 
to  cut  if  taut. 

Listening  posts  were  generally  built 
of  framing  protected  by  splinter-proof 
shelters  made  of  a  layer  of  logs  six  inches 
deep  covered  with  about  12  inches  of 
earth.  Dugout  covers  were  thicker,  some- 
times up  to  20  feet,  and  were  made  of 
wood,  sandbags,  earth,  stone  and  similar 
materials.  Cover  was  always  blended  as 
much  as  possible  with  surroundings  to 
avoid  detection. 

Another  memorable  display  is  the 
French  75-mm  field  piece  which  fired 
the  first  hostile  artillery  shell  shot  by 
American  troops  in  World  War  I.  Manu- 
factured at  Bourges,  France,  it  was 
issued  to  Battery  "C"  of  the  Sixth  U.S. 
Field  Artillery  which  was  commanded 
by  Capt.  Idus  R.  McLendon  of  Georgia. 
On  October  23,  1917,  it  was  hauled  into 
position  by  hand  at  Bathelemont  near 
Luneville  in  France  and  it  went  into 
action.  It  was  also  in  action  on  Novem- 
ber 3,  1917,  when  the  Germans  made 
their  first  raid  against  United  States  in- 
fantry in  which  America  suffered  her 
first  killed,  wounded  and  prisoners  of 
the  war. 

Tn  its  initial  action,  the  French  75-mm 
field  piece  fired  24  shots,  and  before  the 
end  of  the  conflict  it  was  fired  more  than 
10,000  times.  After  the  war  it  was 
paraded  around  the  country  and  then 
retired  to  the  West  Point  Museum.  Still 
coated  in  camouflage,  the  piece  bears 
hand-lettered  inscriptions  giving  the  high 
spots  of  its  history  on  the  shield,  painted 
there,  no  doubt,  by  some  exuberant 
doughboy  at  the  end  of  the  war. 

While  it  is  not  presently  on  display,  a 
particularly  intriguing  item  is  a  German 
periscopic  telescope  reputedly  used  by 
the  Crown  Prince  during  the  attack  on 
Verdun.  Captured  at  Montfaucon, 
France,  by  the  3 1 3th  Infantry,  79th  Di- 
vision, under  the  command  of  Col.  C.  B. 
Sweezey  on  September  27,  1918,  it  was 
dismounted  by  the  3rd  Division  and 
presented  to  the  Military  Academy. 

Montfaucon  is  a  town  20  kilometers 
northwest  of  Verdun.  The  telescope  was 
located  in  a  chateau  on  top  of  a  hill.  The 
chateau  was  used  as  a  German  head- 
quarters, and  it  is  said  that  the  Crown 
Prince  viewed  his  troops  with  the  peri- 
scope from  there  on  several  occasions. 

The  carriage  of  the  device  was  on  the 


ground  floor  of  the  building  and  the 
periscopic  part  could  be  elevated 
through  a  hole  in  the  roof.  The  whole 
instrument  was  surrounded  by  a  rein- 
forced concrete  tower.  Around  the  car- 
riage, at  the  base,  the  walls  were  three 
feet  thick.  The  periscope,  when  the  de- 
vice was  extended  to  its  full  height,  re- 
flected its  image  through  a  tube.  There 
was  a  gap  of  many  feet,  during  which 
the  image  traveled  through  open  air,  to 
be  picked  up  again  by  a  second  set  of 
optics  which  transmitted  it  to  the  car- 


"What's  the  matter  with  those  people?  Haven't 
they  seen  hunters  before?" 
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riage  at  the  base.  There,  the  picture  was 
reflected  onto  a  large  mirror  giving  the 
viewer  a  TV-size  screen  view  of  the 
scene  being  observed  without  the  neces- 
sity of  sticking  his  neck  out  where  it 
might  be  shot  at.  Of  course,  the  rig  was 
hardly  portable  even  though  it  traveled 
on  wheels,  unless  the  viewer  wanted  to 
sit  out  where  he  was  exposed  to  enemy 
fire. 

When  the  Germans  retreated  from  the 
chateau,  they  made  an  attempt  to  wreck 
the  tower  by  cutting  the  cables  which 
held  the  periscope  extended.  However, 
the  soldier  assigned  to  the  task  made 
his  cut  at  the  top  rather  than  the  bottom 
and  the  tower  did  not  collapse  as  in- 
tended. When  our  forces  dismantled 
the  instrument  to  ship  it  to  this  country, 
everything  was  intact  except  two  broken 
cables  and  two  broken  lenses. 

For  many  years  the  tower  was  dis- 
played outdoors  at  West  Point,  but  the 
elements  began  taking  their  toll  and  it 
was  dismantled  some  time  ago.  It  is  now 
in  storage  pending  location  of  a  place 
for  indoor  display  that  is  large  enough  to 
hold  it. 

World  War  II  comes  in  for  its  share 
of  fascinating  exhibits  and  displays,  too. 
One  glass  case,  in  particular,  was  of  in- 
terest.  It  holds  Gen.  "Vinegar  Joe" 


Stil well's  campaign  hat  and  shoes,  which 
he  wore  in  the  Burmese  campaign  in 
World  War  II;  Gen.  "Skinny"  Wain- 
wright's  service  saber,  which  was  given 
to  him  by  his  mother  when  he  gradu- 
ated from  West  Point;  and  one  of  the 
original  pens  used  by  General  Mac- 
Arthur  when  he  signed  the  Japanese  sur- 
render documents  on  the  U.S.S.  Mis- 
souri in  September,  1945.  Actually,  he 
used  a  number  of  different  pens,  pass- 
ing them  out  to  various  distinguished 
observers  as  mementos. 

"Vinegar  Joe"  Stilwell's  campaign  hat 
and  shoes  provide  some  particular  mo- 
ments for  reflection.  Battered  and  worn, 
they  seem  to  carry  an  aura  of  that 
grizzled  veteran  of  the  China-Burma- 
India  war  theater.  While  looking  at  them, 
it  is  easy  to  conjure  up  a  mental  picture 
of  Stilwell  leading  his  ragged  force  of 
Americans,  British  and  Chinese  on  the 
epic  retreat  from  Burma  in  May  of  1942. 
To  him,  that  forced  march  through  the 
steaming  jungles  to  safety  in  Imphal, 
India,  was  a  humiliating  experience.  As 
we  know  from  history,  however,  he  got 
his  revenge  three  years  later  when  he 
led  the  U.S.  Tenth  Army  in  the  final 
battles  for  Okinawa.  In  the  intervening 
years,  he  won  fame  by  directing  the  con- 
struction of  the  Stilwell  Road  from  India 
to  China,  helping  to  reopen  the  land 
routes  to  that  beleaguered  ally. 

Old  "Blood  and  Guts"  Gen.  George 
Patton  has  his  spot  in  the  exhibits,  too. 
Another  display  case  holds  a  pair  of  his 
ivory  handled  pistols,  one  a  Colt  .45  cali- 
ber single  action  revolver,  Model  1873, 
and  the  other  a  Smith  &  Wesson  .357 
Magnum  caliber  of  modern  design. 

The  story  of  Patton  and  his  pistols 
has  provided  great  fascination  for  many 
people  for  years.  According  to  legend, 
he  always  wore  two,  but  a  letter  in  the 
Museum  files  from  John  J.  McCloy  who 
knew  him  well  and  saw  him  often  during 
the  war,  says:  "I  never  saw  Patton  wear 
two  pistols  at  one  time."  McCloy  also 
says  he  once  saw  Patton  get  very  an- 
noyed with  someone  who  referred  to  his 
"pearl  handled  pistols."  According  to 
McCloy,  Patton  would  have  the  speaker 
know  that  "only  pimps  or  tinhorn  gam- 
blers ever  carried  pearl  handled  pistols." 
"His,"  said  Patton,  "were  ivory  han- 
dled." 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Patton's 
Colt  pistol  has  a  long  history  predating 
World  War  II.  The  General  carried  it 
with  him  during  the  Mexican  campaign 
in  1916  and  in  World  War  I.  In  Mexico, 
he  is  reported  to  have  killed  three  at- 
tackers with  it,  one  a  Col.  Julio  Cardenas 
and  the  others,  the  Colonel's  aides. 

During  World  War  I,  Patton  carried 
the  revolver  the  first  day  of  the  Meuse- 
Argonne  offensive  when  he  led  an  in- 
fantry charge  to  take  some  German  ma- 
chinegun  positions.  Many  of  the  troops 
(Continued  on  page  31) 
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A  DIGEST  OF  EVENTS  WHICH  ARE  OF  PERSONAL  INTEREST  TO  YOU 


HOUSE  EMASCULATES  INSURANCE 
REOPENING  UNDER  GAG  RULE: 

In  an  openly  farcical  mockery  of  the 
legislative  process,  the  U.  S.  House  of 
Representatives  on  August  16  suffered  itself 
to  emasculate  the  proposal  to  reopen  NSLI 
life  insurance  for  WW2  and  Korea  vets  for 
a  limited  time  .  .  .  and  dashed  any  hopes  that 
this  session  of  Congress  would  make  any 
amends  for  the  failure  of  Congress,  in  1951, 
to  give  veterans  a  deadline  when  their 
right  to  take  out  new  insurance  up  to  the 
$10,000  ceiling  was  terminated  without  a 
day' s  grace. 

"Newsletter"  regrets  that  the  entire 
tragi-comedy  of  August  16  on  the  House  floor 
is  too  lengthy  to  be  reported  in  full  detail 
here. .  .It  is  described  at  length  in  the 
August  31  issue  of  The  American  Legion 
National  Legislative  Bulletin,  in  8  pages 
of  this  size. 

Basically,  what  happened  was  that  after 
the  proposal  to  reopen  the  insurance  had 
passed  the  Senate  seven  times  ;  and  after  the 
Kennedy  Administration  had,  this  summer, 
withdrawn  its  objections  and  supported  the 
proposal,  the  House  Veterans  Affairs 
Committee  unanimously  reported  one  form  of 
the  bill,  HR12333,  out  to  the  House, 
recommending  its  passage. 

The  bill  was  then  scheduled  to  go  before 
the  House  under  a  suspension  of  the  rules. . . 
There  appears  little  doubt  that  it  would  have 
passed  ;  very  little ,  in  view  of  the  devious 
scheme  which  was  then  arranged  to  destroy 
the  bill. 

The  Chairman  of  the  House  Veterans 
Affairs  Committee,  Rep.  OlinE.  Teague  of 
Texas  (Democrat)  ,  withdrew  it  from  the 
calendar  and  went  to  the  Rules  Committee  to 
seek  a  special  rule  under  which  the  insurance 
reopening  bill  would  be  heard  by  the  House. . . 
He  asked  that  the  rule  permit  one  motion 
only,  namely  one  by  Rep.  William  Ayres  of 
Ohio,  ranking  Republican  on  the  House  vets 
committee,  that  the  bill  be  recommitted  to 
the  Veterans  Affairs  Committee  with 
instructions  for  its  final  emasculation. . . 
Controlling  members  of  the  Rules  Committee 
(not  without  objection  in  their  own  body) 


granted  Teague  the  rule,  which  also  included 
a  provision  that  a  limit  of  one  hour  debate 
would  be  allowed,  that  debate  to  be 
controlled  by  Teague  and  Ayres. 

That  was  a  very  neat  trick. .  .A  rule 
putting  debate  under  control  of  the  ranking 
committee  members  of  opposing  parties  is 
supposed  to  insure  fairness  to  opposing  views 
...  In  this  case  it  was  an  open  secret  that  the 
ranking  Republican  and  the  ranking  Democrat , 
Ayres  and  Teague,  were  acting  together,  not 
in  opposition,  and  were  not  above  using  a  rule 
designed  to  insure  fairness  to  monoplize  one 
point  of  view. .  .Nor  did  the  controlling 
members  of  the  Rules  Committee  apparently 
feel  any  need  to  blush  in  granting  a  rule  so 
openly  tailored  to  reverse  its  true  purpose. 
(Since  August  16,  commercial  life  insurance 
lobbies  have  credited  themselves  with 
exerting  the  influence  on  the  key  members  of 
the  House  that  brought  on  the  legislative 
circus  of  that  day. .  .The  National 
Underwriter  of  August  25  claimed  that  the 
blocking  of  the  bill  was  the  result  "of 
insurance  people  working  like  demons" — a 
statement  not-put  in  doubt  by  Rep.  Teague 
who ,  while  acting  as  chairman  of  the  Veterans 
Affairs  Committee  on  a  veterans  bill , 
consulted  with  insurance  lobbyists  as 
the  emasculation  of  the  bill  on  the 
floor  loomed,  and  attributed  his  actions  to 
telegrams  received  by  Congressmen  from 
commercial  insurance  interests,  according 
to  UPI  wire  stories . .  .Nor  was  the  insurance 
lobby  claim  put  in  doubt  by  Rep.  H.  Allen 
Smith,  Calif. ,  who  supported  the  proceedings 
..  .Asked  by  Rep.  Roland  Libonati  ,  of 
Illinois,  if  crippling  of  the  bill  was  not 
purely  to  favor  insurance  companies,  Smith 
ducked  the  question. . .Pressed  further  by 
Libonati,  Smith  then  admitted  that  his 
interest  was  in  denying  the  insurance  to 
potential  customers  for  "private 
enterprise . " ) 

On  Aug.  16,  everything  went  of  f  as 
planned. .. The  bill  was  recommitted  to 
Teague,  and  Teague  on  the  spot  reported  it 
back  with  the  changes  ordered  in  Ayres' 
motion  to  recommit. 

Many  members  of  the  House  who  supported 
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the  original  form  of  the  bill  placed  their 
obj ections  clearly  on  the  record,  especially 
members  of  the  vets'  committee  who  were 
having  a  bill  they  had  reported  out  favorably 
shoved  down  their  throats  under  the 
leadership  of  their  committee  chairman... 
They  also  attempted  to  get  an  identifiable 
vote  on  the  final  result. .  .But  the  special 
rule  hamstrung  them  from  saving  the  bill, 
and  no  record  vote  was  taken  to  fix 
responsibility  on  those  who  supported  the 
naked  farce. 

The  bill  finally  passed  the  House, 
limited  entirely  to  service-disabled 
veterans  who  are  uninsurable . . .  In  short , 
NSLI  was  okayed  for  a  limited  number  of  those 
vets  whom  no  life  insurance  company  wants  as 
a  customer. .  .There  then  followed  pious,  and 
phony  statements  from  supporters  of  the 
emasculation  about  assisting  the  war- 
disabled,  with  claims  that  1,800,000 
disabled  vets  would  benefit  from  the  House 
version  of  the  bill. ..  By  the  greatest  stretch 
of  the  imagination,  no  more  than  400,000 
could  have  grounds  to  apply  for  its  benefits 
. .  .VA  doubts  that  more  than  100,000  would 
find  the  House  version  of  use  to  them. . .  The 
number  is  probably  less,  because  of  numerous 
provisions  that  have  already  been  made  to 
protect  uninsurable  service-disabled 
veterans. .  .For  a  relative  few,  the  House 
version  could  be  a  benefit,  if  the  Senate 
thinks  it  worth  passing. 

But  the  problem  which  the  original  bill 
sought  to  remedy  was  not  one  purely  of  the 
service-disabled. .. It  was  chiefly  the 
problem  of  the  younger  veterans  of  WW2,  who 
were  not  well-enough  established  in  life  to 
be  able  to  carry  the  full  $10,000  limit  when 
their  right  to  it  was  cut  off  without  notice, 
and  without  a  saving  deadline,  in  1951 — when 
600,000  of  them  were  in  service  again  in 
Korea,  others  were  completing  their  job- 
training  and  education  and  had  yet  no  steady 
income  on  which  to  base  an  insurance  contract 
. . .  That  the  ranking  member  of  each  party  in 
the  House  Veterans  Affairs  Committee  should 
feel  that  this  injustice  should  not  be 
remedied  is  itself  remarkable ...  That  they 
went  to  great  extremes  to  prevent  the  House 
from  freely  expressing  its  sense  of 
responsibility  is  cheering  in  a  left-handed 
sort  of  way. .  .Apparently  Mr.  league  and  Mr. 
Ayres  were  convinced  that  unless  the 
leadership  of  the  House  clamped  a  tight  lid  on 
the  issue  a  majority  would  have  undone  the 
wrong  of  1951  and  reopened  the  insurance  for 
a  year  with  great  dispatch. .  .There  could 
not  have  been  any  other  reason  for  the  tight 
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gag  imposed  on  Aug.  16. .  .But  the  saddest 
chapter  of  the  whole  sorry  circus  on  Capitol 
Hill  is  that  passage  of  the  bill  would  do  the 
commercial  insurance  companies  more  good 
than  anything  since  Social  Security. . .  The 
bill  would  have  given  millions  of  veterans  a 
one-year  deadline  in  which  to  revise  their 
personal  insurance  programs,  a  once-in-a- 
lif etime  opportunity  for  any  real  insurance 
salesman  to  persuade  clients  galore  to  face 
up  to  their  full  life  insurance  needs ,  with 
no  possibility  of  postponing  the  review. . . 
But  this  is  what  the  underwriters  "worked 
like  demons"  to  prevent. 

WAR- DISABILITY  COMPENSATION  HIKE 
CLEARS  CONGRESS,  MULTIPLE  SCLERO- 
SIS PRESUMPTION  TIME  EXTENDED: 

The  long  delayed  bill  to  increase  war- 
disability  compensation  cleared  Congress  in 
August,  and  the  President's  signature  was 
attached  to  it  early  in  September. .  .The  same 
bill  extended  the  presumption  that  multiple 
sclerosis  is  service  connected  from  three  to 
Seven  years. 

Here  are  old  and  new  rates  for  percentage 
of  war-disabilities  under  the  bill: 


Percent 

Old  rate 

New 

disability 

per  month 

per  : 

100% 

$225 

$250 

90 

179 

191 

80 

160 

170 

70 

140 

149 

60 

120 

128 

50 

100 

107 

40 

73 

77 

30 

55 

58 

20 

36 

38 

10 

19 

20 

Special  awards  for  multiple  serious  war- 
disabilities  were  upped  as  follows  (and  may 
be  identified  on  p.  16-17  of  the  1962  Legion 
Service  Officers  Manual)  . .  .Paragraph  "k" , 
no  increase. . .  "1"  ,  from  $309  to  $340. . .  "m"  , 
from  $359  to  $390.  . .  "n"  ,  from  $401  to  $440 
..."o"  and  "p",  from  $450  to  $525.  ..  "q"  ,  no 
increase. . .  "r"  ,  from  $150  to  $200. . .  "s"  , 
from  $265  to  $290. .  .Peacetime  rates  went  to 
the  nearest  dollar  of  80%  of  the  above  war- 
time awards. 

The  President  signed  it  on  September  7. 
Vets  on  rolls  onbothSept.  30  and  Oct.  lwill 
get  comp  increase  retroactive  to  July  1. 

Vets  with  multiple  sclerosis  whose  first 
symptoms  appeared  within  7  years  of 
separation  should  apply,  or  reapply,  for 
service-connection. 
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St.  Louis  Baseballers  Take 

Legion  Little  World  Series 

Anheuser-Busch  Post  299  goes  unbeaten  in  tourney 
among  8  finalists  at  Bismarck,  N.D.;  Hot  Hawaiian 
team  second;  Player  of  Year  title  to  Matan  of  win- 
ners; Virginian  takes  batting  crown  with  .553  pace. 

The  baseball  team  of  young  men  18  (Region  1,  and  Massachusetts  cham- 
and  under,  sponsored  by  Anheuser- 
Busch  Post  299,  American  Legion,  of 
St.  Louis,  Missouri,  became  the  national 
American  Legion  Baseball  champions 
for  1962,  in  the  final  game  of  the  36th 
annual  Little  World  Series  at  Bismarck, 
North  Dakota,  on  Sunday,  Sept.  1. 

The  St.  Louis  youngsters  went 
through  the  entire  tournament  without 
losing  a  single  game  to  any  of  the  seven 
other  finalists  who  had  fought  their  way 
up  through  state  and  regional  contests. 

To  emerge  the  champions,  the  St. 
Louis  team  had  twice  to  beat  a  fantastic- 
young  team  from  Hawaii,  the  Kau-Tom 
Post  11,  of  Honolulu,  which  had 
dropped  1  game  out  of  32  before  the 
finals,  and  plastered  everything  in  sight 
except  St.  Louis  in  the  big  series,  in- 
cluding a  22-6  orgy  by  the  Hawaiians 
against  the  Region  6  champions  from 
West  Allis,  Wisconsin. 

The  eight,  final  teams  played  a  round 
robin,  with  two  losses  eliminating  a 
team. 

The  eight  finalists,  who  got  to  the 
Little  World  Series  by  winning  their 
state  titles,  and  then  outlasting  42  other 
state  champs  in  regional  eliminations, 
were  the  teams  sponsored  by: 

•  Anheuser-Busch,  Inc.  Post  299,  St. 
Louis,  Mo.  (National,  Region  5,  and 
Missouri  champions ) . 

•  Kau-Tom  Post  11,  Honolulu,  Hawaii 
(National  runners  up,  Region  8,  and 
Hawaii  champions ) . 

•  Hampton  Roads  Post  31,  Hampton, 
Va.  (Region  3,  and  Virginia  champions) . 

•  Crescent  City  Post  125,  New  Orleans, 
La.  (Region  4,  and  Louisiana  cham- 
pions ) . 

•  Tanner-Paull  Post  120,  West  Allis, 
Wise.  (Region  6,  and  Wisconsin  cham- 
pions). 

•  Yellowstone  Post  4,  Billings,  Mont. 
(Region  7,  and  Montana  champions). 

•  Adam  Plewacki  Post  799,  Buffalo, 
N.Y.  (Region  2,  and  New  York  cham- 
pions). 

•  Somerville  Post  19,  Somerville,  Mass. 


pions ) . 

In  successive  games,  the  St.  Louis 
champs  beat:  Somerville,  6-5;  Billings, 
7-4;  Honolulu,  6-3;  New  Orleans,  8-0; 
and  Honolulu  again,  9-6.  The  champs 
were  a  solid,  well-balanced  team,  and 
came  up  with  The  American  Legion 
Baseball  Player  of  the  Year  in  Bill 
Matan,  their  capable  catcher  and  field 
general,  whose  steady  competent  play 
included  a  batting  average  for  the  series 
of  .389. 

Matan  is  6'4",  weighs  225  lbs.,  is  an 
all-around  athlete.  He  was  an  all-state 
Missouri  high  school  performer  in  foot- 
ball and  basketball,  and  will  be  a  Kansas 
State  footballer  this  fall. 

It  was  Matan's  all-around  play  that 
got  him  the  Player  of  the  Year  award- 
as  first  baseman  Frank  Balmer,  of  the 
Hampton,  Va.,  team  took  hitting  honors 
with  a  series  average  .553.  John  Matias 


of  the  Honolulu  team,  who  pitched, 
played  first  base  and  right  field,  and 
knocked  in  three  homers  in  the  series 
won  the  James  E.  Daniels  award  for 
outstanding  sportsmanship  on  the  field. 

Going  into  the  10th  game  of  the  tour- 
nament, St.  Louis  and  Honolulu  were 
both  undefeated,  and  it  was  apparent 
that  they  would  battle  it  out.  While 
Honolulu  had  clobbered  early-round  op- 
ponents, St.  Louis  seemed  at  this  point 
a  questionable  contender.  Its  first  round 
win  over  Somerville,  Mass.,  was  any- 
thing but  a  win  until  the  8th  inning, 
when  Somerville's  starting  pitcher,  Bob 
Taylor,  then  4  runs  ahead  of  St.  Louis, 
turned  an  ankle  and  was  reached  for  4 
quick  runs  before  being  relieved.  In  the 
9th  inning,  St.  Louis'  pitcher,  Dan  Ru- 
danovich,  knocked  in  the  winning  run 
off  of  Taylor's  relief.  But  any  question 
of  being  a  fluke  team  was  erased  when 
St.  Louis  quelled  Honolulu  (whose  sea- 
son record  by  then  was  34-1)  in  their 
first  meeting  6-3,  and  two  games  later 
led  all  the  way  in  the  championship 
game,  to  win  9-6.  St.  Louis  was  the  only 
American  Legion  team  to  beat  Honolulu 
all  year,  the  Hawaiian's  single  loss  before 
then  being  in  a  non-Legion  match.  In 
downing  the  Honolulu  boys  twice,  the 
Missourians  removed  any  doubt  that  the 
Somerville  game  might  have  raised. 

The  weather  was  cold  throughout  the 
(Continued  on  page  29) 


HOT  ACTION,  COLD  NIGHT,  AS  CHAMPS  TAKE  1ST  GAME 


St.  Louis'  toughest  game  was  their  first  one,  and  pitcher  Dan  Rudanovich  made  its  key  plays. 
Here  he  beats  John  Mountain,  of  Somerville,  Mass.,  to  1st  base  for  the  third  out  to  end  a  4-run 
Somerville  rally.  In  the  9th,  Rudanovich  drove  in  the  winning  run  as  St.  Louis  squeaked  out  a 
6-5  win.  From  there,  St.  Louis  went  on  unbeaten,  in  the  play  at  Bismarck,  N.D.,  to  win  the  36th 
National  American  Legion  Little  World  Series.  Night  game  temperatures  were  in  the  forties. 
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New  York  Legion's  Great  Adirondack  "Camp"  Completes  40  Years 
of  Service  to  Disabled  Men  &  Women  Vets  and  Legion  Families 


American  Legion  Mountain  Camp,  Inc.,  on  former  Barbour  Estate,  occupying  a  giant  sweep  of  the  west  shore  of  New  York's  Tupper  Lake.  Camera  had  to  back  off  two 


The  Men's  Infirmary.  Patients  take  rest  hour  in  sun,  while  one  fishes  from  rocks.  Some  of  the  largest  fish 
in  Tupper  Lake  are  taken  from  this  spot,  known  to  guests  and  natives  alike  as  "Mens'  Infirmary  Rock." 


Men's  Infirmary  patients  (left)  restore  their  health  in  restful  surroundings.  Infirmary  is  self-sufficient, 
with  its  own  kitchen,  library,  recreation  facilities.  At  right,  an  asthmatic  patient,  free  from  August's 
lowland  pollens,  prepares  his  boat  for  a  fishing  jaunt  at  the  Men's  Infirmary  dock,  while  another  patient 
suns  himself  at  full  length  on  the  pier.  Patients  loudly  praise  restorative  value  of  "camp." 


The  new  Women's  Infirmary  was  built  in  1947  by  the 
N.Y.  American  Legion  Auxiliary,  beautifully  furnished 

Two  Infirmaries 

Ml  edically  certified  New  York  State 
war  veterans  convalesce  free,  with 
medical  attention  and  supervision  of 
nurses,  at  the  New  York  Legion's  Moun- 
tain Camp.  The  $50,000  annual  cost  of 
the  two  infirmaries  is  borne  by  gifts  of 
N.  Y.  Legionnaires  and  Auxiliares. 

The  name  "American  Legion  Moun- 
tain Camp,  Inc.,"  hardly  describes  two 
convalescent  hospitals,  and  a  mountain- 
lake  lodge  on  the  former  estate  of  a  mil- 
lionaire. The  Legion  first  opened  it  in 
1923  as  a  vets'  TB  sanatorium  when  the 
U.S.  Gov't  would  not  care  for  tuber- 
culous war  vets. 

When  Gov't  policy  changed  and  the 
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On  Sept.  9,  the  40th  season  ended  for 
the  3  establishments  of  the  New 
York  American  Legion  seen  below 
stretched  out  along  1,200  acres  of  the 
west  shore  of  Tupper  Lake,  high  in  the 


Adirondack  Mountains,  300  miles  north 
of  New  York  City.  At  left,  the  vacation 
camp,  where  about  1,500  N.Y.  Legion 
family  members  vacation  each  summer 
for  $8  a  day.  In  the  center  is  the  women's 


infirmary,  and  at  right  the  men's  infir- 
mary, where,  since  1923,  more  than 
5,500  disabled  N.Y.  war  vets  have  spent 
185,000  free  patient-days  of  care  and 
rest  as  Legion  guests. 


Ill 


«...    _  ..  *. 


miles  to  take  in  1200  acre  lakefront  installation.  At  left  is  "Paradise  Point"  vacation  area.  Center  and  right  are  free  medical  rest  installations  for  disabled  vets 
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in  early  American  colonial  style.  Behind  it  are  the 
administration    buildings   and   the   "camp"  church. 


Two  women  war  veteran  patients  chat  with  Women's  Infirmary  nurse  in  their  beautifully  appointed 
infirmary  parlor.  Patient-stays  at  infirmaries  average  several  weeks,  free  for  the  ailing  guests. 


VA  Sunmount  Hospital  was  opened  at 
nearby  Tupper  Lake  village,  the  Legion 
"camp"  switched  to  its  present  operation. 

The  "camp"  is  separately  incorporated 
with  a  board  of  responsible  N.Y.  Legion- 
naires acting  as  directors.  For  most  of 
its  existence,  Joseph  A.  Burns  was  Camp 
Superintendent.  Now  retired,  he  has 
been  succeeded  by  William  Feist,  WW2 
Coast  Guard  vet  of  European  amphib- 
ious operations.  Feist,  his  wife  Betty, 
and  a  caretaker  are  the  year-round  staff. 
Total  summer  staff  runs  close  to  50.  (For 
a  similar  operation  by  the  Wisconsin 
American  Legion  see  "How  to  Get  Well 
in  Wisconsin,"  American  Legion  Maga- 
zine, May,  1962.) 


Auxiliary  gifts  to  the  "camp"  total 
about  $18,000  yearly.  An  endowment 
fund's  income  provides  about  $15,000  a 
year.  It  was  chiefly  raised  by  donations 
from  their  state  bonus  of  N.Y.  vets,  un- 
der a  plan  suggested  by  former  N.Y. 
State  Att'y  General  and  former  Camp 
Board  president  Jack  Bennett.  A  volun- 
teer group  of  some  7,900  New  Yorkers 
called  "The  Mountaineers"  each  give  $1 
a  year,  and  proudly  wear  the  pine-tree 
Mountaineer  emblem  on  their  lapels. 
The  Westchester  County  Legion  "100 
Percenters"  give  $1  a  year  too,  to  pro- 
vide more  than  $3,000.  The  Isaac  Gim- 
bel  Memorial  Post  (Gimbel's  Dep't  Store 
in  N.Y.  City)  gives  $1,000  a  year  or 


more.  The  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance 
Co.  Post  is  a  $500  annual  donor.  Other 
contributions  yearly  come  from  Posts, 
Units,  Districts  and  Counties  from  New 
York  City  to  Buffalo.  The  Brooklyn 
(Kings  County)  Legion  gave  expensive 
vehicles,  including  fire  engines.  The 
power  plant  of  the  entire  establishment 
was  provided  from  a  fund  left  by  the 
late  Julia  Wheeloek,  only  woman  to  have 
served  on  the  Legion's  Nat'l  Executive 
Committee  ( representing  Italy ) . 


TO  SEE  LEGIONNAIBES' 
VACATION  AREA,  TURN  TO  THE 
NEXT  PAGE. 
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(CONTINUED) 

Paradise  Point,  Vacationland  for  N.Y.  Legionnaires 


Waterfront  of  "Paradise  Point".  Clubhouse  is  in  center,  some  of  the  lodges,  cabins  show  through  trees. 


Three  generations  of  the  family  of  Robert  Gunnigle  (standing,  center),  of  Hicksville,  N.Y.,  enjoy  part  of 
a  vacation  day  on  the  Paradise  Point  boat  dock.  Boats  suitable  for  motors  are  rented  to  guests. 


Legionnaire  Fred  Vogel,  of  Staten  Island, 
starts  his  children  on  a  morning's  boating. 

The  Legion  vacation  camp  at  Tupper 
'  Lake,  called  "Paradise  Point,"  is  a 
self-supporting  mountain-lake  vacation 
retreat  for  N.Y.  Legion  and  Auxiliary 
families.  For  $8  a  day  per  person  (chil- 
dren ?2  price)  they  enjoy  heated  cabin 
or  lodge  facilities  with  maid  service;  3 
meals  a  day  American  plan;  clubhouse 
privileges;  a  recreation  hall;  canteen; 
swimming  beach  and  pier;  an  informal 
social  program  organized  by  the  guests 
themselves;  fishing  on  a  lake  noted  for 
its  walleyed  and  northern  pike  and 
smallmouth  bass.  Facilities  available 
also  include  the  shopping  area  of  near- 
by Tupper  Lake  village  and  the  Tupper 
Lake  Country  Club.  The  camp  accepts 
no  reservations  until  May  1.  By  May  10 
most  of  the  choice  weeks  of  the  summer 
are  booked  by  mail  to  the  American 
Legion  Camp  Sup't  at  Tupper  Lake. 

STAFF  STORY  &  PHOTOS  BY  R.  B.  PITKIN 
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The  Legion  clubhouse,  standing  over  the  water,  provides  relaxation  for  guests.  Social  events  are  also  held  here  and  in  a  separate  recreation  hall. 
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Baseball 

(Continued  from  page  25) 

tournament,  dropping  into  the  forties  in 
night  games.  The  champs  gladdened 
the  heart  of  Legion  Nat'l  Commander 
Charles  L.  Bacon,  by  providing  the  win- 
ner from  his  home  state  during  his  year 
at  the  Legion's  helm. 

St.  Louis'  Post  299,  comprised  of  em- 
ployees of  Anheuser-Busch,  Inc.  famous 
for  Budweiser  beer,  diesel  engines  and 
other  enterprises,  is  the  second  St.  Louis 
Post  to  sponsor  a  youthful  team  that 
took  the  national  title.  The  Fred  W. 
Stockham  Post  245  team  went  all  the 
way  in  1956.  One  Post  in  the  1962 
finals  had  had  a  national  championship 
team  previously,  New  Orleans'  Crescent 
City  Post  125,  sponsors  of  the  1946 
national  champs. 

The  new  titleholders  were  excellently 
coached  by  Charles  (Chuck)  Miller. 
The  team  manager,  Don  P.  Seifert,  re- 
ported that  the  team  carried  a  21-7 
season  mark  into  the  final  tourney,  that 
it  came  fast  at  the  end  of  the  season, 
taking  the  Begion  5  crown  at  Murphys- 
boro,  111.,  with  5  straight  wins  to  out- 
last the  state  champions  of  Illinois,  In- 
diana, Kentucky,  Michigan  and  Ohio. 
The  champs  averaged  7  runs  a  game 
over  the  season,  had  a  team  batting 
average  of  .275  and  was  tough  de- 
fensively. 

Here  are  the  round  by  round  game  re- 
sults of  the  1962  Little  World  Series, 
with  teams  eliminated  by  two  losses. 

First  Round 

Billings,  Mont.  (Post  #4)   9 

Hampton,  Va.  (Post  #31)   6 

St.  Louis,  Mo.  (Post  #299)   6 

Somerville,  Mass.  (Post  #19)   5 

Honolulu,  Hawaii  (Post  #11)   8 

New  Orleans,  La.  (Post  #125)   3 

West  Allis,  Wise.  (Post  #120)   5 

Buffalo,  N.Y.  (Post  #799)    4 

( All  teams  still  in ) 

Second  Round 

St.  Louis   7 

Billings   ■   4 

Hampton  10 

Somerville   0 

New  Orleans   6 

Buffalo  .   4 

Honolulu  22 

West  Allis   6 

( Somerville,  Mass.,  and  Buffalo,  N.Y.  elim- 
inated. St.  Louis  and  Honolulu  undefeated, 
others  one  loss  each  after  two  rounds. ) 

Third  Round 

Hampton   3 

West  Allis   1 

New  Orleans   4 

Billings    1 

St.  Louis   6 

Honolulu   3 

(West  Allis  and  Billings  eliminated,  St. 


John  Matias,  of  the  Honolulu  team,  did  every- 
thing, to  take  the  James  E.  Daniels  award  for 
outstanding  sportsmanship  in  the  Legion  tour- 
ney. He  played  right  field  and  1st  base, 
slugged  3  homers,  and  here  pitches  in  relief. 


Frank  Balmer,  of  Hampton,  Va.,  won  the  nat'l 
tourney  hitting  crown  with  a  gaudy  .553  in 
the  combined  regional  and  final  contests.  Here 
he  gets  hit  against  Billings  in   1st  game. 

BASEBALL  COVERAGE  &  PHOTOS  BV  J.  ANDREOLA 

Louis  undefeated,  Hampton,  New  Orleans 
and  Honolulu,  one  loss  each  after  3 
rounds ) . 

Fourth  Round 

St.  Louis   8, 

New  Orleans   0 

Honolulu  10 

Hampton   9 

( New  Orleans  and  Hampton  eliminated,  St. 
Louis  undefeated,  Honolulu,  1  loss,  after 
4  rounds ) . 

Fifth  Round 

St.  Louis   9 

Honolulu   6 

( Honolulu  eliminated,  as  runner  up,  and 
St.  Louis  the  undefeated  champion  after  5 
rounds ) . 

Billings,  Mont.,  was  the  only  1961 
finalist  to  be  in  the  top  8  again  this  year. 

Post  1,  Phoenix,  Ariz.;  and  Post  1, 
Jackson,  Miss,  were  the  only  1961  final- 
ists besides  Billings  to  win  their  State 
crowns  in  1962.  The  Honolulu  boys 
knocked  Phoenix  (1961  Nat'l  Champs) 
out  in  the  Begion  8  elimination,  and  New 
Orleans  blocked  Jackson's  bid  to  be  the 
finalist  from  Begion  4  again. 


State  Winners 

Here  are  the  State  and  D.C.  1962 
American  Legion  Baseball  champions: 
ALABAMA:  Post  43,  Birmingham. 
ALASKA:  Post  1,  Anchorage. 
ARIZONA:  Post  1,  Phoenix. 
ARKANSAS:  Post  60,  Walnut  Ridge. 
CALIFORNIA:  Post  456,  San  Francisco. 
COLORADO:  Post  206,  Aurora. 
CONNECTICUT:  Post  2,  Bristol. 
DELAWARE:  Post  2,  Dover. 
D.C:  Post  44,  Washington. 
FLORIDA:  Post  24,  Bradenton. 
GEORGIA:  Post  30,  Albany. 
HAWAII:  Post  11,  Honolulu. 
IDAHO:  Post  13,  Lewiston. 
ILLINOIS:  Post  285,  Galesburg. 
INDIANA:  Post  369,  East  Chicago. 
IOWA:  Post  377,  Bancroft. 
KANSAS:  Post  14,  Lawrence. 
KENTUCKY:  Post  9,  Owensboro. 
LOUISIANA:  Post  125,  New  Orleans. 
MAINE:  Post  96,  Saco. 
MARYLAND:  Post  13,  Cumberland. 
MASSACHUSETTS:  Post  19,  Somerville. 
MICHIGAN:  Post  18,  Bay  City. 
MINNESOTA:  Post  406,  St.  Paul. 
MISSISSIPPI:  Post  1,  Jackson. 
MISSOURI:  Post 299,  St.  Louis. 
MONTANA:  Post  4,  Billings. 
NEBRASKA:  Post  112,  Omaha. 
NEVADA:  Post  19,  Hawthorne. 
NEW  HAMPSHIRE:  Post  36,  Berlin. 
NEW  JERSEY:  Post  187,  Paterson 
NEW  MEXICO:  Post  10,  Las  Cruces. 
NEW  YORK:  Post  799,  Buffalo. 
NORTH  CAROLINA:  Post  10,  Wilmington. 
NORTH  DAKOTA:  Post  159,  Drayton. 
OHIO:  Post  606,  Montgomery. 
OKLAHOMA:  Post  24,  Anadarko. 
OREGON:  Post  16,  Roseburg. 
RHODE  ISLAND:  Post  79,  Central  Falls. 
SOUTH  CAROLINA:  Post  15,  Sumter. 
SOUTH  DAKOTA:  Post  22,  Rapid  City. 
TENNESSEE:  Post  1,  Memphis. 
TEXAS:  Post  83,  Austin. 
UTAH:  Post  112,  Salt  Lake  City. 
VERMONT:  Post  26,  White  River  Junction. 
VIRGINIA:  Post  31,  Hampton. 
WASHINGTON:  Post  71,  Richland. 
WEST  VIRGINIA:  Post  49,  Williamson. 
WISCONSIN:  Post  120,  West  Allis. 
WYOMING:  Post  2,  Casper. 


LIFE  MEMBERSHIPS 

The  award  of  a  life  membership  to  a 
Legionnaire  by  his  Post  is  a  testimonial 
by  those  who  know  him  best  that  he 
has  served  The  American  Legion  well. 

Below  are  listed  some  of  the  pre- 
viously unpublished  life  membership 
Post  awards  that  have  been  reported 
to  the  editors.  They  are  arranged  by 
States  or  Depts. 

Charles  J.  Fox  (1962),  Post  12,  West  Palm  Beach, 
Fla. 

Charles  L.  Williams  (1947)  and  Fletcher  C.  Payne 

(1962),  Post  25,  Lake  Placid,  Fla. 

Rose  F.  Chapman  (1961)  and  Lloyd  M.  Whitman 
(1962),  Post  88,  Jacksonville.  Fla. 

R.  T.  Ragan  (1948),  Post  126,  Eastman,  Ga. 

R.  E.  Hutchison  (1962),  Post  21,  Chicago,  III. 

Louis  Rosset  (1961),  Post  86,  Chicago,  III. 

Leslie  Liesenfelt  and  Casimir  Linkiewicz  and 
Robert  Matthews  and  Robert  Miller  (all  1962), 
Post  330,  Calumet  City,  111. 

August  B.  Fluegel  (1962),  Post  607,  Mackinaw, 
111. 

Hymie  Gordon  (1962),  Post  627,  Chicago,  111. 

Claude  Conley  (1962),  Post  1254,  Phoenix,  III. 

Bruno  Jakubczyk  and  Edward  Konke  and 
Richard  Moldrawski  (all  1962),  Post  428,  Ham- 
mond, Ind. 

Louis  J.  Dehn  (1962),  Post  103,  Rock  Rapids, 
Iowa. 

Dr.  F.  C.  Roach  (1962),  Post  153,  Nashua,  Iowa. 
Dr.  D.  W.  Melton  (1962),  Post  375,  Preston, 
Kans. 

(Continued  on  next  page) 
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Life  Memberships 

i  Continued) 

J.  O.  Boswell  and  Mike  Callas  and  Martin  S. 
Lancaster  and  John  Polkinghorn  (all  1962),  Post  9. 
Owensboro,  Ky. 

James  Hutchison  (1962),  Post  196.  Suitland,  Md. 

John  J.  Roman  (1957).  Post  317,  Boston,  Mass. 

Harold  W.  Hays  (1962),  Post  373,  Baldwinville. 
Mass. 

Edward  H.  Rivard  (1961),  Post  434,  Springfield, 

Mass. 

David  G.  Jones  and  Frank  J.  Kerwin  (both 
1953)  and  Joseph  H.  Jones  (1956),  Post  1,  Detroit, 
Mich. 

Andrew  Johnson  and  F.  M.  Mahon  (both  1952) 
and  F.  William  Goodreau  (1959),  Post  17,  Iron 
River,  Mich. 

George  Brunner  and  James  W.  Mackay  (both 
1962),  Post  167,  Clawson,  Mich. 

W.  Muraski  and  H.  Olmstead  and  Lee  Perkett 
and  F.  Petsch  (all  1962),  Post  261,  East  Detroit, 
Mich. 

Robert  L.  Murray  (1960)  and  Newton  W.  Parish 

(1961),  Post  308.  Coopersville,  Mich. 

Theodore  G.  Brink  and  George  E.  Kaercher  and 
George  B.  iMedvec  (all  1959).  Post  99,  Minneapolis. 
Minn. 

Milo  Bianich  and  Ole  Erickson  (both  1960), 
Post  443,   Ironton,  Minn. 

Charles  F.  Crigler,  Sr.  and  Morris  Meyer  (both 
1962),  Post  13,  Starkville,  Miss. 

Lonnie  Spears  (1962),  Post  309,  Lisco,  Nebr. 

A.  E.  Cahlan  (1957)  and  Kenneth  L.  Lintz  (1959) 
and  George  A.  Griffiths  and  Frank  Natusch  (both 
1960),  Post  8,  Las  Vegas,  Nev. 

Merrill  D.  Shea  and  Maurice  Taylor  (both  1962), 
Post  95,  Bridgeton,  N.J. 

Albert  J.  Blum  and  Harold  Scott  Paris  (both 
1962),  Post  137,  Ocean  City,  N.J. 

William  Deignan  and  Ernest  J.  Mastin  and  Ed- 
mund J.  Wilmans  (all  1962),  Post  190,  Orange,  N.J. 

Christian  O.  Maver  and  Harry  W.  Rice  (both 
1959),  Post  244,  Fort  Lee,  N.J. 

Clerance  Brown  and  Eugene  Carey  and  Roy 
Jacob  (all  1962),  Post  150,  Kingston,  N.Y. 

J.  W.  Kaufman  and  Hugh  McLaughlin  and  T.  C. 
Norton  (all  1953),  Post  391,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

J.  Weslev  Andrews  and  Edwin  E.  Bloomgren  and 
Mark  D.  Clapsattle  and  Julian  L.  Davis  (all  1961), 
Post  410,  Lockport,  N.Y. 

Leonidas  Landry  (1946)  and  William  Hutchins, 
Sr.  (1954)  and  Charles  A.  Bailey  (1958),  Post  476, 
Cohoes,  N.Y. 

Herbert  U.  Molten  and  Fred  J.  Wratten  (both 
1962),  Post  734,  Attica,  N.Y. 

Roy  G.  Taylor  (1962),  Post  1123,  Ossining,  N.Y. 

Charles  C.  Munson  (1961),  Post  1160,  Copake 
Falls,  N.Y. 

Robert  W.  Garlinger  (1962),  Post  1286,  Lake- 
wood,  N.Y. 

Robert  M.  Wallace  (1962),  Post  82,  Shelby,  N.C. 
W.  Thorn  Ranson,  Sr.  (1962),  Post  345.  Derita, 
N.C. 

John  Doblinger  and  Otto  J.  Dose  and  Milo  H. 
Downs,  Sr.  (all  1962),  Post  463.  Waterville,  Ohio. 

Everett  C.  McMannis  (1960).  Post  683,  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 

Vern  Harrison  (1962),  Post  79.  Krebs,  Okla. 

George  C.  Bruder  and  Dan  Chaiversoli  and  Fred 
M.  Franks,  Jr.  and  Charles  R.  George  (all  1962), 
Post  9,  Easton,  Pa. 

Edna  B.  Rogers  (1962).  Post  50.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Albert  Konefsky  (1962),  Post  241,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

George  F.  Pry  (1962).  Post  304,  Jim  Thorpe,  Pa. 
Elmer  R.  Confair  (1962),  Post  692,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. 


Claude  Bristow  and  John  L.  Burchheld  and  J. 
Paul  Coleman  and  Harry  W.  Fritts  (all  1962),  Post 
50.  Rockwood,  Tenn. 

Albert  W.  Gee  (1962),  Post  572,  San  Angelo,  Tex. 

Warren  D.  Hopkins  and  George  C.  Hunter  and 
Stephen  W.  Keith  (all  1962),  Post  21,  Newport,  Vt. 

Norman  D.  Samson  (1961)  and  Elvin  C.  Spiller 
(1962),  Post  80,  Island  Pond,  Vt. 

John  C.  Morris  (1957)  and  Cecil  O.  Hite  (1962), 
Post  199,  Woodstock,  Va. 

Robert  L.  Montgomery,  Jr.  (1962),  Post  202, 
Salem,  Va. 

Harry  J.  Brace  and  George  Storey  (both  1954) 
and  C.  A.  Cummins  and  Albert  Forgey  (both  1960), 
Post  14,  Vancouver,  Wash. 

Gracen  B.  Heare  (1950),  Post  60,  Berkeley 
Springs,  W.  Va. 

Theodore  S.  Jones  (1962),  Post  67,  Lake  Mills, 
Wis. 


Life  Memberships  are  accepted  for 
publication  only  on  an  official  form, 
which  we  provide.  Reports  received 
only  from  Commander,  Adjutant  or 
Finance  Officer  of  Post  which  awarded 
the  life  membership. 

They  may  get  form  by  sending 
stamped,  addressed  return  envelope  to: 

"L.  M.  Form,  American  Legion  Maga- 
zine, 720  5th  Ave.,  New  York  19,  N.Y." 

On  a  corner  of  the  return  envelope 
write  the  number  of  names  you  wish 
to  report.  No  written  letter  necessary 
to  get  forms. 
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OUTFIT  REUNIONS 

-A-  iiiiiii  ill  mi  iiriiMtiitiiiiiitll  ill  f  ii  r ii  [mil  iKiiiiiiillll  llillliilTlini  [iiiiiiiiiiiiililiinii  ~A 

Reunion  will  be  held  in  month  indicated. 
For  particulars,  write  person  whose  address 
is  given. 

Notices  accepted  on  official  form  only. 
For  form  send  stamped,  addressed  return 
envelope  to  O.  R.  Form,  American  Legion 
Magazine,  720  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  19,  N.Y. 
Notices  should  be  received  at  least  four 
months  before  scheduled  reunion. 

Earliest  submissions  favored  when  vol- 
ume of  requests  is  too  great  to  print  all. 

NAVY 

96th  Seabees  -  (Nov.)  L.  S.  Bond,  El  Rancho  Mo- 
tel, 200  S.  32nd  St.,  Muskogee,  Okla. 

ARMY 

llth  Engrs  (WWl)-(Nov.)  Joseph  V.  Boyle,  326 
York  St.,  Jersey  City  2,  N.J. 

12th  Army  Grp— (Oct.)  Bertram  Kalisch,  Brandy- 
wine,  Md. 

18th  Engrs  Rwy  (WW1)  (Los  Angeles  Reunion)- 

►    (Jan.)  J.  L.  McAllister,  459  Citrus  Ave.,  Los 
Angeles  36,  Calif. 
32nd  Div  Red  Arrow  Club  of  Calif-(Nov  )  Walter 
H.  Bartz,  1707  No.  Roosevelt  Ave.,  Altadena, 
Calif. 


Because  his  firm,  the  C.  D.  Kaier  Co.,  of  Mahanoy  City,  Pa.,  freely  employs  older  workers, 
John  B.  Lieberman,  Kaier  president,  received  a  National  American  Legion  Certificate  of  Appre- 
ciation from  the  Pennsylvania  Legion.  The  Legion  in  each  state  may  so  honor  a  firm  for  em- 
ployment policies  each  year.  70%  of  the  Kaier  firm's  workforce  are  in  the  older  worker  category, 
90%  of  its  workforce  are  war  veterans.  Dr.  Almo  Sebastianelli,  of  Jessup,  Pa.,  Chmn  of  the 
Legion  Nat'l  Economic  Commission,  made  the  award  to  Lieberman,  while  other  Pennsylvania 
Legion  leaders  approved.  asman  photo 


37th  Evacuation  Hosp.-(Oct.)  F.  J.  Mangen,  1511 

N.  Parkside  Ave.,  Chicago  51,  111. 
66th  F.  A.  Brigade  (WWl)-(Nov.)  Richard  Martin, 

12105  S.W.  72  Ave.,  Tigard  23,  Oreg. 
77th  Div-(Nov.)  William  J.  Knipe,  28  East  39th 

St.,  New  York  16,  N.Y. 
80th  F.A.,  Bat  D  (WWl)-(Nov.)  James  Leddy,  2 

Steel  St.,  Annapolis,  Md. 
103rd  Sanitary  Train  H.Q.  (WWl)-(Nov.)  C.  D. 

Miller,  2612  Milford  Dr.,  Bethel  Park,  Pa. 
112th  Ambulance  Co  (WWl)-(Nov.)  C.  D.  Miller, 

2612  Milford  Dr.,  Bethel  Park,  Pa. 
334th  Engrs  Reg't-(Nov.)  Roland  E.  Simmons, 

2320  Acorn  Dr.,  Dayton  19,  Ohio 
643rd  Tank  Dest.  Bn-(Oct.)  Thomas  J.  Flood,  24 

Warren  St.,  Norwood,  Mass. 

i  COMRADES  IN  DISTILS  ! 


_________  _J 

Readers  who  can  help  these  com- 
rades are  urged  to  do  so. 

Notices  are  run  at  the  request  of 
The  American  Legion  Nat'l  Rehabilita- 
tion Commission.  They  are  not  ac- 
cepted from  other  sources. 

Readers  wanting  Legion  help  with 
claims  should  contact  their  local  serv- 
ice officers. 

Service  officers  unable  to  locate 
needed  witnesses  for  claims  develop- 
ment should  refer  the  matter  to  the 
Nat'l  Rehabilitation  Commission 
through  normal  channels,  for  further 
search  before  referral  to  this  column. 

559th  QM  Railhead-Camp  Ruckers,  Ala.  Delmas  R. 
Johnson  seeks  witnesses  who  recall  his  obstacle 
course  injury  and  hospitalization  at  Camp  Ruck- 
ers about  April,  1943,  particularly  Cap't  Cook, 
MD,  who  treated  him,  and  Thos.  Fagan,  S/Sgt 
of  1st  Platoon  of  above  outfit.  Med.  records  lost. 
Claim  pending.  Contact:  Delmas  R.  Johnson, 
Box  424,  Waterman,  111. 

Elliott  Hershberg,  formerly  of  Brookline,  Mass.  is 
sought  by  George  Doerrer,  with  whom  he  served 
at  the  Naval  Radio  school  at  Harvard  in  1917. 
Hershberg  witnessed  an  accident  to  Doerrer  and 
his  statement  is  needed  to  support  claim.  Write: 
Jay  G.  Leslie,  Monroe  County  Service  Officer, 
168  Clinton  Ave.,  So.,  Rochester  4,  N.Y. 

USS  Currier  (VE  700)  At  Pearl  Harbor  1953. 
Any  of  ships  crew  at  that  time  who  recall  injury 
to  Paskal  Brooks  while  handling  ammunition, 
contact  Brooks  at  4613  Skyline  Drive,  Anniston, 
Ala.  Claim  pending  and  statements  of  witnesses 
needed. 


THE  AMERICAN  LEGION 
NATIONAL  HEADQUARTERS 
JULY  31,  1962 
ASSETS 

Cash  on  hand  and  on  deposit.  .  .  .$  374,857.49 

Receivables    197,337.03 

Inventories    530,887.56 

Invested  Funds    1,059,963.01 

Trust  Funds: 

Overseas  Graves  Decoration 

Trust  Funds  $  269,774.27 

Employees  Retirement 

Trust  Fund  . . . .  3,280,377.46  3,550,151.73 

Real  Estate   814,228.39 

Furniture  &  Fixtures, 

Less  Depreciation    235,625.35 

Deferred  Charges    97,300.85 

$6,860,351.41 


LIABILITIES,  DEFERRED  REVENUE 
AND  NET  WORTH 

Current  Liabilities   $  381,914.55 

Funds  Restricted  as  to  use   34,267.91 

Deferred  Income    1,197,106.79 

Trust  Funds: 

Overseas  Graves  Decoration 

Trust  Funds  $  269,774.27 

Employees  Retirement 

Trust  Fund  .  .  .  .  3,280,377.46  3,550,151.73 
Net  Worth: 

Reserve  Fund  $  24,185.11 

Restricted  Fund  .  .  22,025.40 

Real  Estate   814,228.39 

Reserve  for  Reha- 
bilitation   505,122.17 

Reserve  for  Child 

Welfare   70,609.45 

Reserve  for 
Convention  .  .  . 


Unrestricted 
Capital  .  .  . 


60,000.00 
$1,496,170.52 


200,739.91  1,696,910.43 
$6,860,351.41 
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WEAPONS  OF  THE  BIG  WARS 

 (Continued  from  page  22)  


were  forced  to  take  cover  by  the  wither- 
ing German  fire,  but  Patton  and  his 
striker,  Sgt.  Joseph  J.  Angelo,  kept  going 
until  Patton  was  hit  in  the  thigh  by  a 
bullet.  He  hit  the  ground  and  rolled  into 
a  nearby  shell  hole,  closely  followed  by 
Angelo.  They  stayed  there  until  the  rest 
of  the  troops  advanced  to  the  point 
where  a  stretcher  could  be  brought  in 
for  Patton.  While  in  the  hole,  both  men 
took  potshots  at  some  low  flying  Ger- 
man aircraft,  Patton  using  his  Colt.  It 
is  not  reported  whether  they  scored  any 
hits. 

The  two  pistols  on  display  at  West 
Point  were  only  a  part  of  Patton's  hand- 
gun collection.  Towards  the  end  of  the 
War,  in  late  1944  and  during  1945,  he 
was  often  photographed  wearing  an  au- 
tomatic with  at  first  three  and  later  four 
stars  inlaid  in  the  handle.  This  gun  was 
a  Remington  Model  51  in  .380  caliber. 
Since  Remington  discontinued  produc- 
tion of  handguns  in  the  mid  1930's,  it 
was  quite  a  trick  for  Patton  to  get  this 
one.  Maj.  Gen.  Kenyon  A.  Joyce,  a  long- 
time friend,  collaborated  with  Patton's 
brother-in-law,  Frederick  Ayer  and  Roy 
C.  Swan  of  the  Remington  Arms  Com- 
pany, to  do  the  trick.  Patton  particularly 
wanted  this  model  because  he  felt  it  hit 
harder  than  any  other. 

Like  an  iceberg,  much  of  which  lurks 
beneath  the  water,  the  Museum  has 
many  interesting  aspects  which  can't  be 
seen  on  the  surface.  The  basic  purpose 
for  collecting  much  of  the  material 
housed  there  is  for  use  in  instructing  the 
cadets.  In  rooms  behind  the  main  ex- 
hibits, and  not  open  to  the  general  pub- 
lic, there  are  literally  thousands  of  fas- 
cinating samples  of  military  weapons, 
uniforms,  documents,  paintings,  records 


and  other  artifacts  of  war.  The  collec- 
tion is  so  comprehensive  that  space  limi- 
tations make  it  impossible  to  display 
more  than  perhaps  one-fifth  of  the  Mu- 
seum's holdings.  The  remaining  four- 
fifths  are  kept  in  functional  storage,  on 
open  racks  and  shelves,  so  that  all  of  the 
objects  are  readily  accessible  to  cadets, 
instructors  and  outside  research  students. 
In  addition,  exhibits  on  public  display 
are  changed  from  time  to  time  to  give 
Museum  visitors  a  chance  to  see  different 
aspects  of  the  collection. 

According  to  Mr.  Todd,  the  director: 
"Our  primary  job  is  to  serve  as  a  college 
museum  by  placing  specifically  designed 
temporary  exhibits  in  the  academic 
areas,  which  have  been  worked  out  with 
great  care  to  fit  into  a  specific  course  be- 
ing taught.  We  also  give  lectures  and 
demonstrations,  and  cadets  can  borrow 
objects  from  the  Museum  as  they  would 
books  from  a  library." 

Todd  also  makes  the  point  that  the 
Museum  "is  not  confined  to  the  public 
galleries.  A  large  share  of  our  regimental 
colors,  for  example,  hang  in  the  Cadet 
Chapel  and  other  buildings;  the  bulk  of 
our  almost  700  cannons  are  displayed 
out  of  doors  at  Trophy  Point  and  else- 
where. Furthermore,  I  go  so  far  as  to 
say,"  Todd  continues,  "that  the  preser- 
vation of  the  older  forts  and  buildings 
on  the  post  and  the  cadet  parade  itself 
are  closely  connected  with  the  idea  of  a 
museum,  although  the  connection  may 
not  be  too  obvious  at  first  sight." 

In  connection  with  its  academic  work, 
the  Museum  puts  on  a  large  number  of 
displays  which  are  non-military  in  char- 
acter. These  temporary  shows  may  cover 
such  divergent  subjects  as  Chinese  Art, 
the  Renaissance,  the  changing  Middle 


East,  and  great  civilizations,  to  name 
but  a  few. 

In  the  unseen  part  of  the  Museum  is  a 
complete  collection  of  maps  of  all  of 
our  major  wars.  Included  among  these 
are  the  basic  allied  intelligence  maps 
used  in  the  Normandy  invasion  in  1944. 
Originally  classified  as  "top  secret,"  there 
are  14  in  all.  They  show  the  French 
Coast  from  Cherbourg  to  Trouville  in 
a  scale  of  1:25,000.  Compiled  from 
aerial  photographs  and  existing  French 
maps,  they  give  detailed  information  on 
German  defensive  installations,  noted  in 
blue,  with  the  most  recent  changes 
marked  in  orange.  They  are  all  "stop 
press  editions"  of  May  20,  1944. 

Another  interesting  map  is  a  cap- 
tured German  black  and  white  topo- 
graphic one  of  the  Torgau  area  in  1945. 
It  shows  the  situation  in  that  sector  at 
the  time  American  forces  were  about  to 
meet  the  Russians. 

An  aerial  map  of  Korea  used  by  Maj. 
George  E.  Maxon,  Jr.,  an  Air  Force 
fighter  pilot  who  graduated  from  the 
Point  in  1944,  is  also  in  the  archives. 
Maxon  later  used  it  in  teaching  classes 
at  the  Academy  to  illustrate  how  inade- 
quate our  maps  of  Korea  were  during 
that  conflict. 

The  "back  rooms"  of  the  Museum,  as 
well  as  the  public  displays,  include  a  col- 
lection of  weapons  of  all  wars  through 
history.  The  small  arms  of  World  War  I 
embrace  typical  rifles  of  all  combatant 
countries  including:  Austrian  Steyr- 
Mannlichers,  8-mm,  Model  95;  Belgian 
Mausers,  7.65-mm,  Model  1889;  British 
short  magazine  Lee-Enfields,  Mark  I 
and  Mark  III  in  .303  British  caliber; 
French  Lebels,  8-mm;  German  Mausers. 
7.92-mm;  Italian  Mannlicher-Carcanos, 
6.5-mm;  Russian  Mosens,  7.62-mm;  U.S. 
Enfields,  .30  caliber  Model  1917;  and 
U.S.  Springfields,  30-06  Model  1903. 

World  War  II  weapons  include  many 
of  the  above,  or  later  modifications  of 
them,  plus  German  Kar.  98  Ks,  7.92- 
mm;  the  famous  "Peoples  Shooter"  rifles, 
Model  VG  1  and  VG  Kar-98,  which 
were  "homemade"  and  look  it  and  were 
issued  to  home  guard  troops  in  des- 
peration at  the  end  of  the  war;  Italian 
Model  91-24  Rifles  and  Carbines,  7.35- 
mm  and  6.5  mm;  Japanese  Model  99's, 
7-mm  and  Model  38's  (Arisaka),  6.5- 
mm;  U.S.  Model  MI  Garands,  30-06; 
and  Russian  Tokarev  40  semi-auto- 
matics, and  7.62-mm  Russian  caliber. 

In  the  public  displays  there  is  a  col- 
lection of  captured  German  paintings 
of  World  Wars  I  and  II  which  provides 
a  fascinating  insight  into  those  conflicts 
as  seen  through  the  eyes  of  the  enemy. 
A  representative  sample  of  American 
war  paintings  provides  contrast  to  the 
German  works.  A  vast  store  of  paintings 


"Oh  —  thank  you,  Mrs.  Carter." 
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and  drawings,  depicting  major  events 
and  key  figures  in  our  military  history 
is  in  the  archives. 

In  the  Museum  entrance  hall  stands 
a  solitary  case  spotlighted  to  reveal  a 
Medal  of  Honor,  while  on  a  nearby  wall 
there  is  a  bronze  plaque  giving  the  names 
of  all  West  Point  graduates  who  have 
earned  their  country's  highest  decora- 
tions through  their  valor  from  the  Civil 
War  to  the  present.  It's  an  impressively 
long  list! 

The  Museum  office,  manned  by  a  full 
staff  of  experts  on  every  phase  of  the 
collection,  contains  complete  records 
about  each  item.  In  doing  research  for 
this  story,  I  had  an  opportunity  to  ex- 
amine many  of  these  old  records.  Let- 
ters and  documents,  many  yellowed  with 


age,  trace  the  history  of  the  various 
things  on  exhibition,  and  of  those  stored 
out  of  sight  of  regular  visitors.  Perusal 
of  them  is  just  as  fascinating  as  a  tour 
of  the  displays.  In  fact,  much  of  the  ma- 
terial for  this  story  was  gleaned  from 
these  records.  According  to  Mr.  Todd, 
writers  and  researchers  from  all  over  the 
country  and  the  world  use  this  material. 

In  the  archives,  readily  accessible  to 
the  researcher,  there  is  a  comprehensive 
collection  of  recruiting  posters  from  all 
wars,  a  complete  set  of  medals  and  unit 
insignia,  and  a  fascinating  collection  of 
propaganda  leaflets. 

The  Museum  doesn't  contain  as  much 
information  about  Korea  in  the  public 
areas  as  about  our  earlier  wars,  but  the 
archives  and  storage  rooms  do  include 


Chinese,  Russian  and  Korean  weapons 
used  in  this  conflict. 

From  the  rough  gray  walls  of  the  West 
Point  Museum  flows  a  constant  stream 
of  books,  movies  and  articles  inspired  by 
the  collection  and  fed  by  the  immense 
source  materials  available.  A  continuing 
parade  of  visitors,  ranging  from  school 
children  to  scholars,  flows  in.  All  are 
welcome,  no  matter  what  age,  size  or  sex. 
The  Museum  is  easy  to  find.  Just  follow 
the  New  York  Thruway  north  across  the 
Tappan  Zee  Bridge  out  of  New  York 
City.  Turn  right  on  the  Palisades  Inter- 
state Parkway,  a  few  miles  beyond  the 
bridge,  and  follow  the  signs  to  West 
Point.  I  can  guarantee  that  you'll  enjoy  a 
day  spent  in  the  shadow  of  those  historic 
old  buildings  on  the  Hudson.     the  end 


RUSSIA'S  MOST  POPULAR  RADIO  STATION 

(Continued  from  page  17) 


Curtain  and  opening  all  borders  to  the 
West  where  one  could  find  enough  hous- 
ing for  everybody;  and,  hanging  pictures 
of  Khrushchev  and  other  Soviet  leaders 
in  every  church  so  that  everybody  would 
want  to  keep  away.  The  prize  winner  re- 
ceived ten  rubles  —  and  a  sentence  of  20 
years  forced  labor. 

When  —  according  to  "Radio  Erivan," 
—  an  American  traveler  on  his  first  visit 
to  Moscow  noticed  a  long  line  of  people 
on  the  street,  he  asked  his  Intourist  guide 
what  they  were  doing.  "They  are  waiting 
for  the  distribution  of  potatoes,"  he  was 
informed.  Five  minutes  later  he  saw  a 
new,  even  longer  line.  "Waiting  for  the 
distribution  of  onions."  the  guide  told 
him.  At  the  next  corner  they  encountered 
another  very  long  line.  "These  people," 
explained  the  guide,  "arc  waiting  for 
eggs."  "All  this  seems  much  simpler  in 
my  country,"  the  American  said.  "We 
phone  the  grocer  to  deliver  a  bag  of 
potatoes,  two  pounds  of  onions,  and  a 
dozen  eggs,  and  he  sends  it  all,  pronto." 
The  guide  was  rather  shocked.  "Shows 
how  backward  you  Americans  arc,"  he 
said.  "That's  the  way  it  was  here  50 
years  ago,  before  we  had  communism." 

The  Soviet  effort  to  impress  the  West 
seems  to  "Radio  Erivan"  almost  as  funny 
as  the  credulity  with  which  some  West- 
erners believe  Soviet  propaganda.  On  a 
recent  tour  of  the  country,  for  instance, 
Khrushchev  was  reported  to  have  asked 
the  chairman  of  a  collective  farm  about 
the  progress  of  his  unit.  "Everything  is 
going  fine,"  he  learned.  "Last  year  we 
increased  our  crops  by  200  percent,  our 
cows  produce  now  five  times  more  milk 
than  two  years  ago,  and  next  year  we  will 
surpass  the  production  record  of  Amer- 
ican farmers."  Khrushchev  was  furious. 
"Come  now,  my  good  man,"  he  yelled, 
"do  you  realize  that  you  are  talking  to 
me,  and  not  to  an  American  reporter?" 

When  Western  newspapers  stated  that 
Jews  were  once  again  being  persecuted 


in  Russia  today,  "Radio  Erivan"  as- 
serted that  Khrushchev  was  worried 
about  the  bad  impression  this  would  cre- 
ate abroad.  Therefore,  he  ordered  his 
underlings  to  find  ways  of  convincing 
the  West  that  there  was  no  Soviet  anti- 
Semitism.  His  smartest  propagandist 
proposed  that  a  large  synagogue  be  built 
in  Moscow.  Khrushchev  enthusiastically 
supported  this  plan,  and  a  resplendent 
edifice  was  quickly  erected.  But  it  was 
not  opened.  Half  a  year  later,  Khrush- 
chev angrily  asked  his  aides  why  services 
in  the  Jewish  temple  had  not  yet  begun 
so  that  Western  reporters  and  photogra- 
phers could  publicize  the  event.  His 
propaganda  chief  gravely  informed  him 
that  he  could  not  find  a  rabbi.  "There 
must  be  some  rabbis  left  in  our  country," 
the  red  boss  shouted.  "True,"  said  his 
aide,  "and  we  have  interviewed  all  seven 
of  them  for  the  job,  but  none  will  do  — 
every  one  of  them  is  a  Jew." 

Surprisingly,  much  news  over  "Radio 
Erivan"  comes  from  the  "Great  Here- 
after." One  covered  Khrushchev's  ar- 
rival at  the  "Pearly  Gates."  "Who  are 
you?"  St.  Peter  inquired.  "And  who  are 
you  to  question  me?"  Khrushchev  yelled 
back  at  him;  "I  consider  your  question 
impudent  and  offensive  because  every- 
body knows  that  I  was  the  most  im- 
portant man  on  earth."  St.  Peter  ex- 
plained patiently  that  he  needed  some 
proof.  Khrushchev  flew  into  a  rage  and 
spouted  his  favorite  mixture  of  rude  in- 
sults, Russian  proverbs,  and  terrible 
threats.  When  he  failed  to  impress  St. 
Peter,  he  furiously  took  off  his  shoe 
and  pounded  it  on  St.  Peter's  desk.  The 
Saint  smiled.  "Thanks  for  showing  mc 
your  identification,  Mr.  Khrushchev,"  he 
told  him.  "And  now  yon  can  proceed 
through  the  gate  on  your  left!"  As  the 
door-plate  showed,  it  was  the  entrance 
to  Hell. 

Stalin  was  also  sent  to  the  same  place, 
but  as  an  outstanding  sinner  he  was  given 


the  choice  between  Hell's  eastern  or 
western  wings.  Stalin  chose  the  eastern 
Hell  because  he  figured  it  would  be  less 
unpleasant;  there  was  bound  to  be  a 
shortage  of  fuel. 

In  a  public  dance  hall,  a  Soviet  func- 
tionary met  a  hostess  who  seemed  to  him 
highly  intelligent.  He  tried  to  persuade 
her  to  change  her  profession,  and  to  be 
an  agent  of  the  Soviet  Secret  Police 
where,  as  he  told  her,  her  talents  and 
her  mind  would  be  highly  useful  to  the 
communist  cause.  But  the  girl  adamantly 
refused.  "Look  here,"  she  told  him,  "my 
parents  would  never  let  me  work  for  the 
communist  police  —  it  was  hard  enough 
to  get  their  permission  to  work  here." 

Latest  news  from  "Radio  Erivan"  con- 
cerned a  baby  genius  whom  it  had  come 
across  in  a  Russian  village.  Though  only 
six  months  old,  the  baby  boy  was  so  in- 
telligent that  he  fully  understood  all  of 
Soviet  policy.  Many  skeptical  listeners 
demanded  proof  of  this  amazing  claim. 
"Radio  Erivan"  presented  this  proof:  As 
soon  as  anyone  tells  him  about  Khrush- 
chev's desire  for  peace  and  freedom  un- 
der his  rule,  the  baby  cries. 

Some  of  "Radio  Erivan's"  funny 
stories,  although  they  sound  like  jokes, 
are  straight  facts  of  Soviet  life.  Carefully 
suppressed  by  the  government-controlled 
news  media,  this  extraordinary  station 
has  only  to  publish  them  to  be  assured 
of  its  listeners'  laughter.  Thus,  it  com- 
pared two  editions  of  the  "Russian 
Language  Dictionary,"  edited  by  S.  J. 
Osegov,  and  published  by  the  State  Pub- 
lishing Company  in  Moscow  which  gave 
two  different  explanations  of  a  Russian 
word.  In  the  1953  edition,  it  stated: 

"Khrushchev:  name  of  a  beetle  which 
is  extremely  harmful  to  agriculture." 

In  the  1960  edition  of  the  same  word, 
this  was  changed  to: 

"Khrushchev:  name  of  a  family  of 
beetles." 

THE  END 
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ANOTHER  LOOK  AT  UMT 

 (Continued  from  page  13)  


at  the  black  leather  jacket  brigades  stand- 
ing idly  on  street  corners." 

Those  who  volunteered  for  the  six- 
months  Reserve  as  a  better  choice  than 
the  draft  or  regular  enlistment  felt  no 
less  bitter,  although  they  were  duly 
warned  that  they  were  subject  to  call  in 
an  emergency.  "They  urged  us  to  'take 
six'  "  said  one  young  man,  referring  to 
the  recruiting  campaigns.  "I  could  have 
escaped  service  altogether." 

If  the  country's  active  military  man- 
power needs  in  the  "cold  war"  were  as 
great  as  in  traditional  wars,  perhaps  the 
inequities  of  UMT  would  not  be  so  evi- 
dent. More  significant,  however,  is  the 
fact  that  the  present  selective  and  com- 
passionate conscription  law  in  the  United 
States  grew  out  of  a  compromise.  It  re- 
flected both  the  nation's  historic  and 
often  frustrated  aversion  to  large  armed 
forces  and  the  acknowledged  need  for 
them  in  modern  times. 

In  writing  the  UMT  law  and  in  putting 
it  in  practice,  the  Government  sought  to 
remove  its  seeming  harshness.  Charac- 
teristically, military  service  in  this  coun- 
try was  given  an  unmilitary  appearance. 

Postwar  advocates  of  UMT  empha- 
sized not  the  military  training,  but 
"technical  instruction"  and  "physical  and 
moral  hardening."  The  Army  promised 
there  would  be  no  "dirty  fighting"  drills 
such  as  bayonet  training  and  other  ex- 
ercises that  were  used  in  World  War  II. 
Profanity  would  be  prohibited.  Trainees 
would  have  hobby  shops,  glee  clubs,  dra- 
matic activities,  and  sports. 

Sex,  the  Army  promised,  instead  of 
being  a  preoccupation,  would  become 
"just  one  of  those  things"  to  the  military 
young  men  of  America. 

The  Army  Information  Digest  of  1947 
reported  on  an  elaborate  UMT  demon- 
stration at  Fort  Knox,  Ky.,  as  follows: 
"The  relationship  between  trainer  and 
trainee  is  not  that  of  sergeant  and  recruit, 
but  that  of  instructor  and  pupil.  The  con- 
cept of  the  platoon  sergeant  as  a  tough, 
hairy-chested,  petty  tyrant  —  a  concept 
for  which  the  Army  can  thank  the  car- 
toonist —  does  not  exist. 

"The  sergeant's  job  is  to  teach  the 
trainee  what  he  should  know  about  being 
a  good  soldier  and  a  self-respecting  hu- 
man being.  If  a  trainee  slips  up  in  any 
of  the  disciplinary  details,  he  is  not  sub- 
jected to  a  blast  of  profanity;  he  is  told, 
'Dirty  fingernails,  Smith  —  two  demerits' 
or  'Do  it  this  way,  Jones.'  " 

The  UMT  law  then  proposed  was  not 
adopted,  but  much  of  the  boy's  school 
approach  to  military  service  lingers  in 
the  present  setup.  Stressing  the  opportu- 
nities for  learning  a  trade,  swift  promo- 
tion and  fat  retirement  checks  before 
the  age  of  40,  the  military  services  ask 
not  what  the  youth  of  America  can 


do  for  their  country  but  what  the  Armed 
Forces  can  do  for  them. 

It  can  hardly  be  surprising  then,  that 
the  young  men  caught  up  in  military 
service  do  not  look  upon  it  as  a  civic 
responsibility  but  instead  feel  that  they 
have  been  made  "fall  guys"  for  others. 

In  addition  to  the  lack  of  universality 
in  the  impact  of  the  draft  law,  serious 
questions  have  been  raised  regarding  its 
adequacy  from  a  military  training  point 
of  view.  If  the  existing  system  provided 
an  orderly,  dependable  manpower  pool, 
it  would  at  least  have  that  merit.  Yet  the 
services  are  troubled  by  the  continuing 
turnover  of  personnel. 

Despite  the  large  pools  of  draft-eli- 
gibles  and  their  high  level  of  education, 
youths  who  pick  one  of  several  programs 
in  a  "gambler's  choice"  soon  become 
disenchanted.  Trained  young  men  quit 
as  soon  as  they  have  complied  with  the 
draft  and  others  as  soon  as  they  have 
learned  a  trade.  The  poor  retention  rate, 
of  officers  as  well  as  enlisted  men,  has 
disturbed  the  Pentagon. 

Gen.  Curtis  E.  LeMay,  Chief  of  Staff 
of  the  Air  Force,  recently  testified: 

"It  takes  almost  three  years  to  train 
an  airman  in  electronics  to  the  point 
where  he  is  pulling  his  share  of  the  load. 


In  certain  critical  skills,  we  are  losing 
as  high  as  four  out  of  five  of  our  young 
airmen  after  their  first  enlistment. 

"That  means  that  in  a  four  year  en- 
listment you  spend  about  $25,000  for 
this  man  and  you  get  only  about  a  year's 
actual  work.  We  are  losing  six  out  of 
ten  of  our  young  officers  after  they 
have  served  their  obligated  tour  of  duty." 

In  the  meantime,  there  is  a  wide  dis- 
crepancy also  in  the  Reserve  readiness 
standards.  The  Reserve  forces  tradition- 
ally have  been  regarded  as  major  com- 
ponents of  the  national  defense.  Even 
when  there  was  no  military  draft,  Re- 
serve units  were  maintained  in  training 
for  wartime  emergencies.  Some  Reserve 
units  have  a  high  rating;  others,  peopled 
with  large  numbers  of  men  who  have 
sought  the  "easy"  way  out  of  the  draft, 
merely  go  through  the  paces. 

The  Administration  already  has  aban- 
doned the  two  weeks  readiness  period 
that  it  previously  set  as  a  goal  for  at 
least  two  Reserve  divisions.  Deputy  De- 
fense Secretary  Roswell  Gilpatric  said 
the  Pentagon  was  "wrong"  in  believing 
it  could  mobilize  Reserves  for  a  "cold 
war"  situation,  and  the  attitude  of  some 
Reserve  leaders  toward  such  service  ap- 
pears to  confirm  this  opinion.  The  irony 


YOU'LL 
SLEEP 
BETTER 

...  if  you  learn  how  to  guard 
yourself  against  cancer. 

Your  best  long  term  in- 
surance against  cancer  is  to 
see  your  doctor  every  year 
for  a  thorough  health  check- 
up, no  matter  how  well  you 
may  feel. 

Your  best  day-to-day  in- 
surance against  cancer  is  to 
see  your  doctor  immediately 
if  you  have  any  one  of  can- 
cer's seven  danger  signals 
that  lasts  more  than  two 
weeks. 

For  more  informa- 
tion, write  to  "Cancer" 
in  care  of  your  local 
post  office. 


AMERICAN  CANCER  SOCIETY 


1)  Unusual  bleeding  or  dis- 
charge 

2 )  A  lump  or  thickening  in  the 
breast  or  elsewhere 

3)  A  sore  that  does  not  heal 

4 )  Change  in  bowel  or  bladder 
habits 

5)  Hoarseness  or  cough 

6)  Indigestion  or  difficulty  in 
swallowing 

7)  Change  in  a  wart  or  mole 
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MEN  PAST  40 


Afflicted  With  Getting  Up  Nights, 
Pains  in  Back,  Hips,  Legs, 
Nervousness,  Tiredness. 

If  you  are  a  victim  of  the  above  symp- 
toms, the  trouble  may  be  due  to  Gland- 
ular Inflammation.  A  constitutional  Dis- 
ease for  which  it  is  futile  for  sufferers 
to  try  to  treat  themselves  at  home. 

To  men  of  middle  age  or  past  this 
type  of  inflammation  occurs  frequently. 
It  is  often  accompanied  by  despond- 
ency, emotional  upset  and  other  mental 
and  nervous  reactions.  Neglect  of  such 
Inflammation  causes  men  to  lose  their 
vigor,  grow  old  prematurely  and  often 
leads  to  incurable  conditions. 

Most  men,  if  treatment  is  taken  in 
time,  can  be  successfully  NON-SURGI- 
CALLY  treated  for  Glandular  Inflam- 
mation. If  the  condition  is  aggravated 
by  lack  of  treatment,  surgery  may  be 
the  only  chance. 


NONSURGICAL  TREATMENTS 


The  NON-SURGICAL  New  Type  treat- 
ments used  at  the  Excelsior  Medical 
Clinic  are  the  result  of  discoveries  in 
recent  years  of  new  techniques  and 
drugs  plus  over  20  years  research  by 
scientific  technologists  and  Doctors. 

Men  from  all  walks  of  life  and  from 
over  1,000  communities  have  been  suc- 
cessfully treated  here  at  Excelsior 
Springs.  They  found  soothing  and  com- 
forting relief  and  new  health  in  life. 


RECTAL-COLON 
DISORDERS 

Are  often  associ- 
ated with  Glandu- 
lar Inflammation. 
We  can  treat  these 
disorders  for  you 
at  the  same  time 
we  treat  Glandular 
Inflammation. 

REDUCIBLE 
HERNIA 

Is  also  amenable 
to  a  mild  non- 
surgical treatment 
that  we  have  de- 
veloped. Full  de- 
tails of  this  treat- 
ment are  given  In 
our  Free  Book. 


EXAMINATION 

AT  LOW  COST 

When  you  arrive 
at  the  clinic,  our 
doctors  —  who  have 
years  of  experience 
in  this  field  —  make 
a  complete  examina- 
tion. Your  condition 
is  frankly  explained 
and  then  you  decide 
if  you  will  take  the 
treatments  needed. 
Our  treatments  are 
so  mild,  hospitaliza- 
tion is  not  required. 

Write  Today  For  Our  f 

Our  New  Free  Book 
gives  facts  that  may 
save  you  painful,  ex- 
pensive surgery.  Tells 
HOW  and  Explains 
WHY  NON-SURGICAI. 
treatment  methods  are 
so  successful  today. 
Write  today.  No  obliga- 
tion. 

EXCELSIOR 
MEDICAL  CLINIC 
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|  Excelsior  Springs,  Mo. 
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lies  in  the  Administration's  basic  policy 
that  the  country  is  faced  not  so  much 
with  the  threat  of  all-out  war  as  with 
"cold  war"  situations  requiring  rapid 
response. 

Many  critics  of  UMT  would  abandon 
the  draft  altogether.  Aside  from  those 
who  oppose  compulsory  military  service 
on  moral  grounds,  many  feel  that  the 
Armed  Forces  should  be  reduced  to  elite 
fighting  outfits  that  could  be  supported 
with  voluntary  enlistments. 

Much  of  the  support  operation,  ac- 
cording to  this  view,  would  then  be 
turned  over  to  Reserve  units  (also  volun- 
tarily manned),  or  to  civilian  organiza- 
tions, commercial  or  voluntary.  For  ex- 
ample, many  Reserve  units  today  man 
Nike-Hercules  anti-aircraft  sites,  while 
non-military  men  take  part  in  the  Civil- 
ian Air  Patrol.  At  the  huge  missile 
launching  establishments  at  Cape  Canav- 
eral and  Vandenberg  Air  Force  Base, 
civilian  engineers  play  a  major  role. 

The  actual  combat  forces  would  be 
recruited,  it  is  said,  through  suitable  pay 
and  other  inducements,  as  well  as  with 
traditional  military  recruiting  appeals  to 
patriotism  and  desire  for  adventure. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  seems  significant 
that,  while  accepting  the  draft  and  even 
seeking  to  broaden  it,  among  the  ad- 
vocates of  change  in  the  existing  formula 
is  Gen.  Lewis  B.  Hershey,  Director  of 
the  Selective  Service  System,  who  has 
had  a  hand  in  military  conscription  for 
more  than  25  years. 

Gen.  Hershey  believes  that  the  nation 
and  its  youth  would  gain  if  all  young 
men,  with  virtually  no  exceptions,  were 
required  to  train  for  six  months.  At  the 
conclusion  of  this  training,  they  would 
be  eligible  for  voluntary  recruitment  by 
the  active  Armed  Forces  but  obliged  at 
least  to  continue  periodic  training  with  a 
Reserve  unit. 

In  this  way,  the  General  feels,  military 
training  would  be  universally  applied 
and  a  large  pool  of  trained  men  would 
be  created  and  would  be  always  avail- 
able. The  training  period  would  be  rela- 
tively short  but  everyone  would  be  re- 
quired to  take  it. 

Young  men  of  draft  age  would  know 
that  they  must  meet  their  service  obliga- 
tions. They  would  not  be  tempted  by  di- 
verting choices  or  the  possibility  of  eva- 


sion. They  and  their  families,  their 
schools  and  the  community  in  general 
could  make  plans  subject  only  to  major 
national  emergencies. 

The  military  would  pick  and  choose 
among  trained  candidates  who  would  be 
offered  attractive  professional  careers. 
Those  who  adopted  such  careers  would 
do  so  out  of  sincere  choice  rather  than 
in  a  coin-toss  between  draft  and  enlist- 
ment. Such  men  would  stay. 

There  would  be  no  loss  of  strength  if 
trainees  fell  away,  since  the  ranks  would 
constantly  be  replenished  with  new  re- 
cruits. Those  who  returned  to  civilian 
life  would  meet  their  Reserve  obligations 
in  a  carefully  programmed  plan  synchro- 
nizing family  duty  and  jobs.  (There  is 
a  strong  flavor  of  the  Swiss  National 
Guard  in  this.) 

Such  a  proposal  would  require  more 
training  sites  than  now  exist,  although 
many  existing  locations  in  schools  and 
parks  could  be  used  advantageously.  It 
would  save  close  to  $70,000,000  a  year 
in  Federal  recruiting  programs  alone,  not 
to  mention  local  recruiting  expenditures 
of  the  National  Guard  and  other  outfits. 

Others  go  beyond  Gen.  Hershey.  In- 
stead of  limiting  Universal  Military 
Training  and  Service  to  military  tasks, 
some  students  of  the  subject  advocate  a 
form  of  conscription  for  various  na- 
tional chores  —  in  civil  defense,  educa- 
tion, hospitals,  various  forms  of  military 
and  other  foreign  assistance  programs, 
tasks  in  the  Peace  Corps,  etc. 

The  danger  here  would  lie  in  possible 
unfair  and  unwarranted  competition 
with  free  labor  and  free  business  enter- 
prise. Precautions  would  also  be  required 
against  concepts  of  regimentation  in 
the  nation. 

No  draft  law  can  prove  entirely  satis- 
factory. Many  officials  do  not  want  to 
stir  another  controversy.  Others  hold 
that  since  the  existing  UMT  law  was 
written  more  than  ten  years  ago,  con- 
ditions have  changed  sufficiently  to 
warrant  its  reassessment  on  the  New 
Frontier. 

President  Kennedy,  commenting  on 
the  lot  of  the  mobilized  Reservist,  said 
sympathetically  that  "life  is  unfair."  But 
he  certainly  did  not  suggest  that  we  do 
nothing  to  remove  life's  obvious  in- 
equities. THE  END 


THE  AMERICAN  BELL 

(Continued  from  page  9) 


have  an  unobstructed  view  of  the  lights 
that  appear  inside  the  building  and  be- 
neath the  trees  which  direct  attention  to 
the  words  coming  from  those  points. 
However,  the  sight  and  sound  equipment 
is  so  concealed  that  visitors  to  Independ- 
ence Hall  during  the  day  are  not  likely 
to  be  conscious  of  it.  Much  of  the  flood- 
lighting, for  example,  comes  from  banks 
of  lights  built  underneath  benches  facing 


the  Hall,  which  are  only  exposed  when 
the  show  is  about  to  start. 

So  far,  approximately  $250,000  has 
been  invested  in  "The  American  Bell," 
much  of  it  for  talent.  The  script  was 
written  by  Archibald  MacLeish,  music  is 
by  David  Amarm,  narration  is  by  Fred- 
ric  March,  and  a  cast  of  13  speaks  for 
the  historic  personages  of  the  play. 

THE  END 
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HAWAII . . .  AFTER  THREE  YEARS  OF  STATEHOOD 

 (Continued  from  page  11)  


the  short  period  since  its  creation  in 
October,  1960,  the  value  of  the  East- 
West  Center  cannot  be  assessed.  My 
guess  is,  this  center  for  cultural  and  tech- 
nical exchange  will  make  Hawaii  a  show- 
case for  the  Pacific  area,  because  it 
brings  together  East  and  West  in  a 
unique  intellectual  association.  Congress 
gave  the  East- West  Center  $10  million 
and  Vice  President  Lyndon  Johnson 
broke  ground  for  the  EWC  on  May  9, 
1961.  In  Honolulu,  senior  scholars  and 
technical  trainees  from  all  countries  on 
the  periphery  of  the  Pacific  basin  are  get- 
ting a  true  perspective  of  life  in  a  work- 
ing democracy. 

Hawaii  has  the  youngest  population  in 
America,  46  percent  of  its  citizenry  be- 
ing 19  years  and  under.  Over  90  percent 
of  the  total  population  (691,414  as  of 
December  1961)  was  born  under  the 
United  States  flag,  although  almost  70 
percent  of  Hawaii's  residents  are  of  non- 
Caucasian  extraction.  Of  that  70  percent, 
some  36.9  percent  are  Japanese,  12.2 
percent  Filipino  and  6.5  percent  Chinese. 
Another  21.4  percent  is  comprised  of, 
among  others,  Hawaiians,  Koreans, 
Puerto  Ricans,  Negroes  and  Polynesians. 
Caucasians  of  American,  French,  British 
and  other  European  ancestry  make  up 
23.0  percent  of  the  population.  Because 
of  this  racial  mixture,  statehood  in  Ha- 
waii has  given  greater  meaning  to  inter- 
national and  intercultural  understanding 
throughout  the  Pacific  area.  With  a  Con- 
gressman of  Japanese  ancestry,  Daniel 
Inouye;  a  Senator  of  Chinese  ancestry, 
Hiram  Leong  Fong;  and  other  legislators 
and  city  councilmen  of  non-Caucasian 
origin,  Hawaii  dramatically  demonstrates 
the  equality  of  the  races  to  the  com- 
munist and  non-communist  world. 

One  of  the  great  police  chiefs  of  the 
United  States  is  my  good  friend  Dan  Liu, 
Chief  of  Police  of  Honolulu.  His  repu- 
tation for  efficiency  in  the  conduct  of 
his  office  in  a  great  metropolitan  city  has 
earned  for  him  this  year  the  presidency 
of  the  International  Association  of 
Chiefs  of  Police.  I  feel  a  sense  of  grati- 
tude to  the  Chief  since  it  was  through 
him  that  I  met  Jim  O'Neil,  publisher  of 
The  American  Legion  Magazine,  when 
he  was  National  Commander. 

Visitors  from  Asia  whom  I  have  met 
have  told  me  that  they  were  deeply  im- 
pressed by  Hawaii's  racial  equality,  as 
they  should  be.  Our  50th  State  has  de- 
bunked Kipling's  oft-quoted  phrase  that 
"East  is  East  and  West  is  West  and  never 
the  twain  shall  meet." 

While  statehood  has  proven  a  great 
stimulant,  the  actual  integration  of  Ha- 
waiian and  U.S.  economies  has  been  in 
process  for  more  than  150  years.  At  the 
turn  of  the  18th  century,  American 
clippers,  China-bound,  put  in  at  Hono- 


lulu for  provisions  and  sometimes  picked 
up  cargoes  of  sandalwood.  With  the  ex- 
port of  pineapples  and  sugar,  trade  with 
the  rest  of  the  world  grew  and  soon 
Honolulu  was  the  crossroad  of  the  Pa- 
cific. Now,  more  than  1,300  overseas 
vessels  call  at  Honolulu  harbor  every 
year,  and  five  years  ago  Hawaii's  inter- 
national airport,  Honolulu  International 
Airport,  ranked  as  the  tenth  busiest  in 
the  world.  When  statehood  came,  Hono- 
lulu was  not  only  a  major  port  for  ship- 
ping and  airlines,  but  the  center  for  gov- 
ernment, finance,  trade,  services,  utili- 
ties, education  and  communications. 

Today,  half  the  people  in  Hawaii  live 
in  Honolulu.  This  concentration  of  ac- 
tivity and  people  has  forced  Honolulu 
to  grow  skyward.  What  else  could  it  do? 
To  control  the  exploding  status  quo,  up 
went  multi-storied  office  buildings,  apart- 
ment houses,  huge  hotels  and  parking 
garages.  Residential  construction  ex- 
panded. More  restaurants,  supermarkets, 
shopping  centers  and  recreational  facili- 
ties were  built.  None  of  these  edifices 
are  eyesores,  but  let's  face  it,  the  image 
of  the  little-grass-shack-in  Kealakekua 
and  the  swaying  grass  skirt,  still  evoked 
by  some  travel  ads,  is  a  passing  thing. 
You  will  still  find  shacks  in  Hawaii  just 


as  you  will  find  them  in  Manhattan.  And 
Hawaiians  still  don  native  costume  to 
entertain  tourists.  But  Waikiki's  skyline 
is  beginning  to  look  like  Rio  or  Miami 
Beach.  I  am  told  that  residents  are  pro- 
testing the  threat  to  the  natural  beauty 
of  Diamond  Head,  that  numerous  civic 
groups  oppose  further  high-rise  en- 
croachments, and  are  concerned  about 
"commercialism"  in  Waikiki,  which  they 
claim  tends  to  taint  "the  aloha  spirit." 
Writes  Bill  Norwood  of  Castle  &  Cooke: 
"We  now  have  more  night  clubs  and 
exotic  dancers  than  previously,  but  we 
also  have  many  more  good  restaurants." 
He  might  have  added,  more  homes,  more 
schools,  more  hospitals. 

But  despite  these  protests,  building 
goes  on.  IHkai,  most  ambitious  of  busi- 
nessman Chinn  Ho's  apartment  projects, 
will  rise  27  stories  with  1,056  units  (co- 
operatively owned)  and  have  a  shopping 
mall  on  a  $7  million  tract  to  compete 
with  the  Dillinghams'.  Multimillionaire 
Chinn  Ho,  who  is  president  of  the  Hono- 
lulu Stock  Exchange  and  head  of  the 
$30  million  Capital  Investment  Com- 
pany, is  the  grandson  of  a  poor  rice 
farmer  who  emigrated  from  China  as  a 
contract  laborer  to  haole  (white)  sugar 
plantation  owners.  Chinn  Ho  took  a  cor- 
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(GETTING  RID  OF  DANDRUFF,  THAT  IS!) 


easier  3-minute  way  for  men:  FITCH 


Men,  get  rid  of  embarrassing  dandruff  easy  as  1-2-3  with  FITCH!  In  just 
3  minutes  (one  rubbing,  one  lathering,  one  rinsing),  every  trace  of 
^dandruff,  grime,  gummy  old  hair  tonic  goes 
down  the  drain!  Your  hair  looks  handsomer, 
healthier.  Your  scalp  feels  so  refreshed.  Use 
FITCH  Dandruff  Remover  SHAMPOO  every 
_  s  ^  „  A  week  for  positive  dandruff  control.  Keep  your 
SHAlVlPwO  hair  and  scalp  really  clean,  dandruff-free! 
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FREE  BOOK 

helps  end  misery  from 

ARTHRITIS, 
RHEUMATISM 


A  remarkable  new  free  book  describes  a 
specialized  system  of  treatment  that 
works  wonders  for  folks  who  suffer  from 
arthritis,  rheumatism,  neuritis,  sciatica. 
This  non-surgical,  non-medical  treatment 
brings  blessed  relief  to  those  who  tried 
other  remedies  without  success.  It  bene- 
fits many  who  had  given  up  hope  of  ever 
being  free  from  pain. 


Early  Stage 


Destroyed  Joint 


Drugs  Give  Only  Temporary  Relief 

This  fascinating  free  book  is  a  gold-mine 
of  facts.  It  explains  why  drugs  and  medi- 
cines give  only  temporary  relief  and  fail 
to  remove  causes  of  the  trouble.  It  re- 
veals how  to  avoid  crippling  deformities 
. . .  how  to  save  untold  suffering,  perhaps 
even  years  of  confinement. 

FREE  BOOK 

Send  for  it  today! 

For  all  the  facts 
about  ending  misery 
from  arthritis  and 
rheumatism,  mail 
coupon  for  valuable  FREE  book.  No 
obligation.  NO  AGENT  WILL  CALL. 

Bail  Clinic,  Dept.560-OC 
Excelsior  Springs,  Mo. 

•—  MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAY!*— i 

The  Ball  Clinic,  Dept.  560-OC 
Excelsior  Springs,  Missouri 
YES,  rush  me  the  fascinating,  illustra- 
ted FREE  book  that  reveals  how  to 
end  misery  from  arthritis  and  rheuma- 
tism .  .  .  how  to  avoid  cripping  de- 
formities. 
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respondence  school  course  and  went  to 
work  in  the  Bishop  Bank  (now  First 
National)  as  an  office  boy.  In  1947  he 
paid  $llA  million  for  a  9,150  acre  sugar 
plantation  in  Oahu  and  sold  4,000  acres 
of  the  tract,  mainly  to  small  farmers,  for 
$6  million.  It  is  Chinn  Ho  who  reported 
Oahu  real  estate  values  up  20  percent 
with  statehood  in  1959,  and  who  now 
estimates  that  they  are  up  50  percent  to- 
day. The  average  cost  of  a  home  in 
Hawaii  is  the  highest  of  any  state  in  the 
Union-$20,900. 

In  reporting  the  view  of  my  friend 
J.  H.  Shoemaker,  of  the  Bank  of  Hawaii, 
that  retirement  will  become  a  primary 
factor  in  Hawaii's  economy  in  ten  years 
time,  I  must  also  cite  a  recent  survey  of 
the  First  National  Bank  of  Hawaii  cov- 
ering all  the  Islands  (excluding  metro- 
politan Honolulu),  which  reveals  that 
currently  only  257  retired  persons  live 
in  Hawaii.  Curiously,  10  percent  of  all 
pensioners  of  81  Hawaiian  firms  present- 
ly live  outside  the  State  of  Hawaii,  chief- 
ly because  of  three  disadvantages  to  re- 
tirement in  Hawaii:  (1)  scarcity  of 
homes,  (2)  high  cost  of  living  and  (3) 
children  and  grandchildren  on  the  main- 
land. 

In  coming  years  this  situation  will 
change.  Presently,  giant-scale  ventures 
are  in  motion  to  provide  inexpensive  fa- 
cilities and  services  in  attractive  sur- 
roundings for  retirees.  Next  year,  retired 
people  will  be  able  to  furnish  and  live 
in  their  own  apartments  or  homes  in 
Waikiki  and  elsewhere  close  to  beaches, 
and  cultural  and  recreational  centers.  In 
coming  years,  jets  will  bring  them  to  the 
mainland  in  a  few  hours  at  low  cost,  to 
visit  relatives  and  friends.  Indeed,  main- 
landers  themselves  who  have  business 
connections  in  Hawaii  may  maintain  sec- 
ond homes  there  which  they  will  rent 
to  vacationers  when  not  in  residence. 

Statehood  has  stimulated  the  migra- 
tion of  business  executives  from  the 
mainland,  thus  increasing  the  Caucasian 
percentage  of  population.  On  retirement, 
these  mainlanders,  it  is  my  guess,  will 
elect  to  remain.  Meantime,  they  stiffen 
the  competition  for  jobs  and  step  up  the 
tempo  of  city  life. 

Currently,  tourism  is  the  state's  single 
biggest  dollar  producing  industry  and 
though  the  first  white  tourist  to  visit  the 
Islands  (Captain  James  Cook  in  1779) 
was  probably  served  up  as  the  main 
course  at  a  native  luau  (feast),  nowa- 
days visitors  are  greeted  in  the  "aloha" 
tradition.  Tourism  jumped  from  50,000 
in  1951  to  240,000  when  statehood  came 
in  1959.  In  1960  it  reached  290,000. 
Last  year  the  3 19,422  people  who  visited 
Hawaii  spent  $137  million  there. 

I  guess  the  most  vocal  person  on  tour- 
ism in  Hawaii,  next  to  myself,  is  Henry 
J.  (aluminum,  cement,  steel)  Kaiser, 
who  is  building  a  $350  million  resort 
city  called  Hawaii-Kai.  By  1970  he  ex- 


pects to  have  a  population  of  50,000  in 
some  12,000  homes.  Mr.  Kaiser  predicts 
the  U.S.  vacation-travel  industry,  now 
$34  billion,  will  double  by  1970  and  that 
travel  to  Hawaii  will  exceed  the  growth 
rate  to  any  other  spot  on  earth.  He  fore- 
cast some  years  ago  that  vacation  busi- 
ness would  become  Hawaii's  number 
one  business  and  it  has.  Today  it  is  big- 
ger than  the  sugar  cane  and  pineapple 
industries  in  creating  jobs,  income  and 
economic  activity. 

The  jet  airlines  and  Hawaii  Visitors 
Bureau,  headed  by  Chinn  Ho,  both  are 
cooperating  in  promoting  Hawaii  for 
conventioneers.  In  1961,  over  30,000 
persons  came  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands  for 
group  conferences  of  one  kind  or  ano- 
ther. The  United  States,  the  greatest  na- 
tion of  "joiners"  in  the  world,  has  trade 
and  professional  associations  that  hold 
13,000  conventions  a  year.  These  con- 
vention groups  are  inclined  to  seek  resort 
centers  for  their  meetings  and  through 
the  work  of  the  H.V.B.  it  is  hoped  that 
more  and  more  of  them  will  select  Ha- 
waii.These  factors,  plus  the  additional 
tourist  business  provided  by  United 
States  premium  industries  that  give  free 
trips  to  their  top  salesmen  as  sales  incen- 
tives, will  add  to  Hawaii's  boom.  Can  you 
imagine  a  greater  incentive  to  a  salesman 
than  to  win  a  week  for  two  at  Waikiki? 

The  tourist  boom  has  created  another 
boom,  this  one  in  hotel  and  resort  de- 
velopment. Laurence  Rockefeller  is  de- 
veloping a  multimillion  dollar  resort. 
Henry  Kaiser  is  building  a  residential 
community  for  50,000  people.  Sheraton 
and  Hilton  chains  plan  new  hotels. 
Sheraton  bought  the  Matson  Hotels,  in- 
cluding the  famous  P^oyal  Hawaiian,  and 
Hilton  bought  the  Kaiser-developed  Ha- 
waiian Village.  To  take  care  of  con- 
ventioneers, Kaiser-Burns  Development 
Co.  built  a  1,000  seat  Longhouse  and  a 
2,000  seat  Aluminum  Dome  auditorium 
in  Hawaii.  Many  hotels  have  expanded 
their  facilities  to  handle  conventions. 
The  Hilton  chain's  newly  acquired  Ha- 
waiian Village  vacation  center  projects 
an  ultimate  of  5,000  hotel  rooms.  Two 
17-floor  hotels  with  439  guest  units  were 
completed  this  year,  providing  a  present 
1,100-room  capacity. 

Hawaii-Kai,  the  resort  city  Kaiser  has 
started  on  6,000  acres  of  Bishop  Estate 
lands,  will  have  a  20-mile  long  marina 
laced  with  peninsulas,  providing  front 
door  docks  and  piers  for  hundreds  of 
residential  units.  It  will  encircle  Mauna- 
lua  Bay,  Koko  Head  Park  and  the  Blow- 
hole, spectacular  surfing  and  beach  areas 
stretching  across  the  eastern  end  of  Oahu 
island.  The  Honolulu  Star  Bulletin  re- 
cently reported  that  new  housing  devel- 
opments on  Oahu  amounted  to  the 
astounding  total  of  $1  billion  for  con- 
struction. This  building  boom  has  pushed 
land  prices  to  record  highs,  but  residen- 
tial sections  continue  to  creep  up  the  hills 
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and  through  the  valleys  from  Honolulu 
to  Pearl  Harbor.  A  "green  belt"  law  re- 
cently has  been  enacted  to  protect  agri- 
cultural acreage  from  further  encroach- 
ment by  the  urbanizers.  Conservationists 
fear  that  further  urbanization  will  de- 
plete the  State's  reserve  of  pineapple  and 
sugar  cane  land  and  also  citify  this  tropi- 
cal paradise. 

As  on  the  U.S.  eastern  seaboard,  the 
trend  in  Hawaii  is  to  suburbia,  and  with 
the  movement  have  come  man-size  prob- 
lems, both  social  and  political.  Besides 
the  quarter  million  or  more  people  living 


"That's  the  waste  basket." 
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in  Honolulu,  another  150,000  live  in  the 
suburbs  and  outlying  areas  of  Oahu.  This 
population  decentralization  has  necessi- 
tated modern  freeways  which  intersect 
Honolulu  and  new  highways  that  spread 
across  the  island.  The  cost  for  these  im- 
provements as  well  as  the  cost  of  more 
schools  and  teachers,  hospitals  and  serv- 
ices, have  to  be  met  through  increased 
taxes. 

As  tourism  continues  to  grow  and 
more  people  in  Hawaii  provide  greater 
opportunities  for  business  ventures,  for- 
eign investment  is  increasing.  The  gross 
state  product  in  Hawaii  today  is  close  to 
$2  billion.  In  1961  it  was  $1,800,000,000. 

Total  investment  in  all  types  of  new 
construction  has  risen  from  $97  million 
in  1955  to  $280  million  in  1961.  Last 
year  there  were  understandably  acute 
shortages  in  hotel,  business  and  home 
accommodations. 

My  friend  Morley  Theaker,  head  of 
Sears  Roebuck  &  Co.,  in  Hawaii,  is  a 
converted  mainland  haole.  This  is  his 
11th  year  in  our  newest  state.  He  tells 
me  he  grows  more  enamoured  of  the 
Islands  every  year. 

In  his  last  letter  to  me,  he  said:  "It 
has  been  interesting  to  see  the  sudden 
interest  mainland  companies  have  taken 


in  the  State  of  Hawaii.  Experts  are  here 
making  studies  for  corporations  to  de- 
termine the  advisability  of  locating  fac- 
tories, establishing  retail  stores,  and  the 
development  or  transfer  of  factories  and 
companies  representing  mainland  cor- 
porations. .  .  .  The  Trousdale  interests 
are  subdividing  a  large  tract  of  land  on 
this  island  .  .  .  there  is  a  skyscraper  trend 
in  our  beautiful  Waikiki  which  of  course 
affects  the  Old  Hawaiian  charm;  on  the 
other  hand  there  is  no  status  quo  and 
we  have  a  commodity  here  which  can 
not  be  obtained  any  other  place  in  the 
U.S.  and  that  is  sunshine,  practically 
every  day,  a  year  'round  temperature  of 
70-85  degrees  and  trade  winds  90  days 
out  of  100  which  blow  any  smoke  or 
impurities  thousands  of  miles  from  our 
Garden  Island  .  .  .  our  fairyland  in  the 
Pacific. 

Another  of  Hawaii's  big  booster's  is 
my  very  good  friend  Lawson  H.  Riley, 
President  of  M.  Mclnerny  Ltd.,  one  of 
Hawaii's  finest  specialty  stores.  "Jack" 
Riley  spreads  the  "aloha  spirit"  through- 
out the  world  wherever  he  goes.  He  is  a 
former  President  of  the  Rotary  Club, 
the  National  Association  of  Retail  Cloth- 
iers and  Furnishers  and  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  Hawaii. 

Typical  of  the  way  Hawaii's  business- 
men have  expanded  interest  to  the  main- 
land are  the  cases  of  Kei  Yamato,  Ha- 
waiian born  Japanese-American,  who 
heads  Orchids  of  Hawaii,  Inc.,  a  New 
York  concern  that  distributes  millions  of 
orchids  annually;  and  Fin  Hollinger, 
Canadian-turned-Kanaka,  whose  KPOI, 
No.  1  station  in  Hawaii  now  owns 
KM  EN,  San  Bernardino  and  KMAK, 
Fresno,  California. 

With  the  inflow  of  investment  dollars 
to  Hawaii  also  comes  a  generous  supply 
of  technical  people  and  their  know-how 
.  .  .  and  these  are  equally  as  important 
as  money. 

A  fusion  of  Polynesian,  Oriental  and 
Occidental  talents,  skills  and  cultures,  in 
short,  people,  is  the  chief  resource  of 
Hawaii.  The  post-war  boom  in  real  es- 
tate has  created- what  Leslie  Gould,  Fi- 
nancial Editor  of  the  New  York  Journal 
American  described  in  a  recent  series  as 
"Horatio  Alger  Millionaires,"  a  group  of 
second  and  third  generation  Chinese 
whose  grandparents  and  parents,  like 
those  of  Chinn  Ho  who  was  mentioned 
earlier,  came  over  from  China  as  con- 
tract labor  to  haole  sugar  plantation 
owners.  Fearing  Japanese  invasion  dur- 
ing the  last  war,  many  of  these  haoles 
sold  their  holdings  to  the  Chinese. 

One  such  Horatio  Alger  millionaire 
is  Dr.  Hung  Wo  Ching  (Ph.D.  Cornell), 
with  more  college  degrees  than  any  other 
industrialist  on  the  Islands.  Son  of  a 
Chinese  cook  on  an  old  American- 
Hawaiian  steamship,  he  is  the  largest 
stockholder  in  the  Aloha  Airlines,  di- 
rector of  banks,  utilities,  corporations; 


Why  men  in  Accounting,  Banking,  Sales, 
Credit,  Real  Estate,  Traffic,  Purchasing, 
and  every  other  branch  of  business 
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SPARE  TIME  as  a  way 

to  increased  earnings 

Whatever  your  present  posi- 
tion or  previous  schooling,  you 
can  qualify  for  rapid  promo- 
tion and  top  salaries  through 
LaSalle  Law  training  at  home. 

A  knowledge  of  Law  is  es- 
sential today  in  every  activity 
of  business.  New  problems  of 
taxes,  insurance,  contracts, 
liability,  employment,  and 
much  more  —  all  require 
legally-trained  men  for  key 
positions. 

You  can  master  Law  in 
spare  time  under  supervision 
of  LaSalle's  professional  fac- 
ulty. Cost  is  low.  Upon  com- 
pletion you  are  awarded  a 
Bachelor  of  Laws  degree,  if 
qualified.  Famed  LaSalle  Law 
Library  of  14  volumes  is  given 
to  you  as  part  of  the  course. 

Send  for  free  book,  "Law 
Training  for  Leadership." 
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EAR  NOISES 

relieved! 

.  .  .  thousands  reported 

Wonderful  relief  from  years 
of  suffering  from  miserable 
ear  noises  and  poor  hearing 
caused  by  catarrhal  (excess 
fluid  mucus)  conditions  of 
the  head.  For  the  past  23 
years  that's  what  folks  (many 
past  70)  reported  after  using  oui 
Palliative  HOME  TREATMENT. 
TO  WEAR.  SOME  of  the  symptoms  likely  to 
go  with  your  catarrhal  deafness  and  ear  noises  ; 
mucus  dropping  in  nose  or  throat  every  day ; 
hear  —  but  don't  understand  words  ;  hear  better 
on  clear  days  —  worse  on  bad  days  ;  ear  noises 
like  crickets,  bells  or  others. 

Write  TODAY  for  PROOF  OF  RELIEF  and 
30  DAY  TRIAL  OFFER.    Pay  only  if  helped. 

THE  ELMO  CO.,  Dept.  3AL-1,  Madrid,  Iowa 


OUTFIT  STARTS  YOU  IN 

big  mono  SHOE  BUSINESS! 


simple  Elmo 
NOTHING 


Runyourown  profitable 'shoe  store' 
business  from  home!  Represent 
fast  growing  million  dollar  firm  in 
spare  or  full  time.  We  give  you  — 
FREE— complete  Starting  Outfit 
that  makes  you  $217.00  EXTRA 
each  month  for  just  2  easy  or- 
ders a  day.  You  feature  195 
fast-selling  dress,  sport,  work  shoe  styles  for  men  and 
women.  Air-cushion  shoes,  many  other  special  features! 
Sizes  2'/2-15— widths  AAAA  to  EEEE.  Draw  on  200,000  pair 
stock.  Also  horsehide  jackets.  Start  now  selling  to  friends, 
folks  where  you  work.  Rush  postcard  for  FREE  Outfit  I 
MASON  SHOE,  Dept.  H-390  CHIPPEWA  FALLS,  WIS. 

Fill  Cracks  And 
Holes  Better 

Handles  like  putty.  Hardens  like  wood. 

PLASTIC  WOOD" 

The  Genuine  -Accept  No  Substitute. 
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Shrinks  Hemorrhoids 
New  Way  Without  Surgery 
Stops  Itch -Relieves  Pain 

For  the  first  time  science  has  found  a 
new  healing  substance  with  the  astonishing 
ability  to  shrink  hemorrhoids  and  to  relieve 
pain  —  without  surgery. 

In  case  after  case,  while  gently  relieving 
pain,  actual  reduction  (shrinkage)  took  place. 

Most  amazing  of  all  — results  were  so 
thorough  that  sufferers  made  astonishing 
statements  like  "Piles  have  ceased  to  be  a 
problem! " 

The  secret  is  a  new  healing  substance 
(Bio-Dyne*)  — discovery  of  a  world-famous 
research  institute. 

This  substance  is  now  available  in  sup- 
pository or  ointment  form  under  the  name 
Preparation  H^>.  Ask  for  it  at  all  drug 
counters. 


r~        YOU  can  turn  your  spare  hours  into 
cash  ($25  to  $100  a  week)  by  selling  products  and 
services  to  friends  and  others.  Famous  Salesman*3 
Opportunity  Maoaziue  shows  you  how.  Contains  hints, 
plans,  hundreds  of  offers.  No  matter  what  your  use, 
1  experience  or  occupation  — write  TODAY  for  next  5 
I  issues— absolutely  FREE.  Send  no  money  just  name. 

OPPORTUNITY,  850  N.  Dearborn,  Dept.  537  Chicago  10,  III. 


New  Table  Top  Invention  Puts  You  In . . . 

PROFITABLE  RUBBER 
STAMP  BUSINESS 


Home  Operators  now  make 
$9.20  AN  HOUR  in  Busi- 
ness once  monopolized  by 
a  few  big:  companies 

Special  rubber  stamps  bring  high 
prices — cost  only  pennies  to  make 
on  new,  low-cost  table  top  machine. . 
Take  27  cents  worth  of  material, 
make  perfect  stamps,  the  kind  busine 
and  offices  now  buy  by  the  dozen  at  $1.80  each.  Make  up  to 
§9.20  an  hour.  Start  in  spare  time  in  your  own  home.  Run 
machine  on  kitchen  table  using  ordinary  electrical  outlet. 
Make  any  kind  of  stamp.  We'll  send  you  free  information 
without  obligation  about  this  established,  highly  profitable 
business.  We'll  even  help  finance  your  start.  For  free 
information  send  name  and  address  today  on  a  postcard  to: 

Rubber  Stamp  Div.,1512  Jams  Ave.,  Dept.  R-8-L  Chicago  26 


Monuments—Markers— Direct  to  you 

Satisfaction  or  money  back  —  Lowest 
Prices— Freight  Paid.  Free  Catalog, 
ROCKDALE  MONUMENT  CO.,  Dept.  195  UOLIET,  ILL. 


YOU'D  NEVER  KNOW  SHE  HAD 


SORIASIS 

Like  hundreds  of  thousands  of  men 
and  women,  she  uses  SIROIL, 
which  tends  to  remove  the  external 
crusts  and  scales  of  psoriasis  on 
arms,  legs,  scalp  and  other 
parts  of  the  body.  Apply 
SIROIL  before  going  to 
bed;  it  won't  stain  clothing 
or  bedding.  SIROIL  is  sold 
on  2 -weeks-satisfaction  or 
money  back  basis.  Get  a 
bottle  of  SIROIL  today. 

SIROIL 

is  her  secret 


AT  ALL 
DRUG 
STORES 


NEW!  For  doytimo  comfort  uto 
SIR-O-LENE  Skin  Softener 

b.tw«*n  nightly  Siroil  applications. 
Alto  Ideal  for  dry  ond  flaky  tkin. 


Write  today  for 
new  FREE  booklet 

about  psoriasis. 
I"s TroTT  LABOR ATOrTe S  INC.,  Dept.  AL-22,  Santa  Monica,  Cal 
I  Please  send  me  your  new  FREE  booklet  on  PSORIASIS. 

J  NAME  

I  ADDRESS  PleasePrin> 

I  CITY—   .   STATE  


aviator,  tennis  player  and  gifted  cellist. 

Another,  Rudy  F.  Tongg,  58-year-old 
Chinese  polo  player,  is  the  founder  of 
Aloha  Airlines;  Chairman,  Honolulu 
Trust  Company;  Chairman  of  the 
American  Finance;  head  of  Tongg  Pub- 
lishing Co.;  the  Dodge  agency;  and  own- 
er of  The  Santa  Barbara  Polo  Club.  His 
family  came  from  China  in  1890  as  con- 
tract farm  laborers.  Other  millionaires  of 
Chinese  stock  are  Kan  Jung  Luke,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Hawaii  National  Bank;  and 
my  old  friend,  U.S.  Senator  Hiram  Le- 
ong  Fong.  Hiram,  now  54,  graduated 
from  Harvard  Law  School,  and  The  Uni- 
versity of  Hawaii.  To  finance  his  elemen- 
tary education,  Senator  Fong  shined 
shoes,  sold  newspapers,  delivered  poi. 
His  mother  was  a  servant  girl,  his  father 
a  day  laborer.  He  is  the  first  Oriental  in 
the  United  States  Senate. 

Hawaii  is  operational  center  for  Pa- 
cific defense  of  the  free  world.  Though 
defense  is  not  a  business  in  Hawaii,  de- 
fense expenditures  in  1961  brought  in 
about  $408  million,  an  amount  greater 
than  that  brought  in  by  all  other  indus- 
tries. During  World  War  II  defense  ex- 
penditures reached  $800  million,  causing 


a  recession  when  these  expenditures  de- 
clined after  the  war. 

But  defense  spending  is  up  again. 
Non-military  Federal  expenditures  were 
$117  million  last  year.  Naturally,  where 
nearly  a  half-billion  dollars  is  spent  by 
the  Federal  Government  you'll  find  a 
beehive  of  bureaucracy,  and  Hawaii  is 
buzzing  with  it. 

Three  years  after  statehood  Hawaii 
still  faces  many  problems  from  the  past, 
as  well  as  critical  new  ones  created  by 
the  aftermath  of  statehood.  For  one 
thing,  their  jumble  of  laws  needs  reor- 
ganizing.But  none  of  these  is  insurmount- 
able if  you  understand  the  character  of 
the  people. 

With  the  achievement  of  first  class 
status  has  come  maturity,  dignity  and 
opportunity  to  its  citizenry  —  a  lifting  of 
the  spirit  and  an  intense  desire  to  con- 
tribute to  America's  leadership  in  the 
fight  for  a  free  world.  Education,  social 
justice,  honest  public  administration  — 
Hawaii  has  these.  Our  newest  state  is  the 
cultural  link  between  Asia  and  America 
and,  therefore,  a  most  important  asset  in 
our  unceasing  and  relentless  war  for  the 
minds  of  men.  the  end 


BRIEFLY 
ABOUT 


A  Study  of  Communism,  by  J.  Edgar 
Hoover,  holt,  rinehart  and  Winston,  $3.95. 
More  required  reading  on  the  part  of 
Americans  who  want  to  understand  the 
menace  of  communism.  The  country's  top 
expert  traces  the  history  of  international 
communism,  and  shows  how  and  why  it  has 
spread  until  today  it  controls  one-third  of 
the  world's  people. 

■ 

United  States  Government  Organization 
Manual,  1962-63  edition.  Compiled  by  the 
Office  of  the  Federal  Register  of  GSA's 
National  Archives  and  Records  Service. 
Available  from  government  printing 
office,  Washington,  DC,  $1.50.  A  761-page 
manual  which  provides  an  abundance  of  in- 
formation concerning  our  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  how  it  works. 

■ 

Horse  Race  Vetting,  by  Fred  Buck,  arco 
publishing  co.,  $4.50.  One  of  the  classics  of 
horse  race  books  in  a  new  edition,  explain- 
ing the  working  of  the  pari-mutuel  plant 
and  the  bookmaker,  and  their  relation  to 
the  sport. 

■ 

Conflict,  the  History  of  the  Korean  War.  By 
Robert  Lcckic.  g.  p.  Putnam's  sons,  $6.95. 
A  meticulously  documented  and  exciting 
book,  the  first  full-scale  account  of  the  war 


in  all  its  military,  political  and  human 
aspects. 

■ 

Arms  and  Equipment  of  the  Civil  War, 
written  and  illustrated  by  Jack  Coggins. 
doubleday  &  co.,  $5.95.  Guide  to  the  equip- 
ment, clothing,  organization  and  weapons 
used  by  the  Blue  and  the  Gray. 

■ 

The  Webfoot  Warriors,  by  Herbert  Best. 
john  day,  $3.95.  The  story  of  the  U.S. 
Navy's  Underwater  Demolition  Team,  a 
select  and  vital  organization  of  350  men. 
■ 

Complete  Book  of  Hunting,  by  Clyde  Or- 
mond.  harper  &  row,  $5.95.  An  interesting 
and  well-illustrated  book  which  tells  you 
everything  you  are  likely  to  want  to  know 
about  hunting  game  animals,  waterfowl  and 
upland  birds. 

■ 

Guide  to  Racing  Cars,  by  Brock  Yates, 
sterling,  $2.95.  Covers  all  aspects  of  this 
sport,  from  Grand  Prix  racing  to  karting. 
■ 

South  Wind  Red,  by  Philip  Alexander. 
henry  regnery  co.,  $5.00.  Explains  why  the 
communists  are  winning  the  cold  war  with 
such  swiftness  in  our  hemisphere. 

■ 

Guatemala,  by  Mario  Rosenthal,  twayne 
publishers,  $4.50.  The  story  of  an  emerg- 
ing democracy  which  was  able  to  throw 
off  the  yoke  of  communism. 

■ 

Conscience  of  the  Court,  by  Edward  Sefton 
Porter,  prentice-hall,  $3.95.  True  life  cases 
from  the  files  of  New  York  City's  Proba- 
tion Department. 

■ 

Tennis,  by  Pancho  Gonzales,  fleet  publish- 
ing co.,  $3.95.  The  new  captain  of  the  U.S. 
Davis  Cup  Team  presents  a  complete  book 
of  instruction. 
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FEWER  FATALITIES  PER  MILE 

 (Continued  from  page  19)  


two  hills  and  is  not  easily  visible  to  ap- 
proaching drivers.  The  crew  boss 
switches  on  an  automatic  short-range 
transmitter  packaged  to  be  hung  on  a 
fence  post  or  a  telephone  pole.  A  car 
approaches,  and  its  radio— whether  it 
happens  to  be  playing  or  not— picks  up 
this  message:  'Construction  work  ahead, 
quarter  of  a  mile.'  What  could  be 
simpler?" 

Nothing  —  except  it's  still  a  dream. 

The  value  of  this  and  other  potential 
developments  depends,  of  course,  upon 
the  driver,  just  as  today's  cars  are  safe 
only  to  the  degree  that  the  driver  is 
careful.  Modern  cars,  properly  main- 
tained, only  rarely  are  themselves  the 
cause  of  accidents.  Tires  which  travel 
within  posted  speed  limits  seldom  blow 
out  if  maintained  and  replaced  at  proper 
intervals.  Brakes  fail  too  often,  but 
would  do  so  far  less  if  regularly  in- 
spected and  maintained.  Wheels  almost 
never  fly  off  and  headlamps  are  almost 
100  percent  reliable  if  checked  periodi- 
cally. The  final  responsibility  lies  with 
the  driver  and  no  amount  of  shielding 
or  strapping  in  is  going  to  be  of  much 
help  to,  say,  a  drunk  or  sleeping  driver 
who  bores  into  an  abutment  at  90  mph. 

One  thing  is  provably  apparent:  Fa- 
talities in  terms  of  miles  traveled  are 
constantly  dropping  and  even  the  total 
death  tolls  seem  to  be  falling  to  perma- 
nently lower  scales.  Highest  rate  on 
record  was  39,969  people  killed  in  1941. 
The  toll  ranged  as  high  as  39,628  in  the 
early  Fifties,  but  hasn't  reached  39,000 
since  1956.  The  toll  of  some  38,000  last 
year  included  about  7,750  pedestrians, 
who  wouldn't  have  been  helped  no 
matter  how  many  safety  developments 
had  been  engineered  into  the  vehicles 
which  hit  them. 

In  the  years  since  1941,  however,  the 
number  of  cars  in  use  has  doubled,  the 
number  of  miles  traveled  has  more  than 
doubled,  and  the  death  rate  per  100  mil- 
lion vehicle  miles  has  decreased  steadily, 
from  12.0  in  1941  to  5.3  in  1960.  Last 
year  it  was  down  to  5.2. 

As  AMA  points  out,  the  same  kinds 
of  cars  are  used  everywhere  in  the  na- 
tion, yet  Connecticut  continues  to 
achieve  a  death  rate  more  than  50  per- 
cent lower  than  at  least  half  of  the  other 
states.  In  a  recent  five-year  period,  Chi- 
cago cut  traffic  deaths  30  percent.  De- 
spite twice  as  many  vehicles  on  its 
streets,  Detroit  has  managed  to  reduce 
average  annual  deaths  by  one-third  since 
1941.  The  New  York  Thruway  in  one 
recent  year  turned  in  a  record  0.88  per- 
cent fatality  rate  against  a  national  aver- 
age more  than  five  times  as  high  per 
100  million  miles  traveled. 

How  is  the  rate  being  cut?  The  most 
substantial  contributors  to  lifesaving  are 


better  traffic  engineering,  stronger  en- 
forcement, and  broader  driver  educa- 
tion. Better  roads  themselves  possibly 
are  the  major  safety  "device."  By  pro- 
fessional estimate,  some  9,000  lives  a 
year  will  be  saved  when  the  Interstate 
Highway  System  of  limited-access  free- 
ways is  completed,  about  ten  years  from 
now. 

Authorities,  however,  are  not  waiting 
for  the  Federal  highway  system  to  be 
completed.  Across  the  U.S.  and  else- 
where, studies  to  improve  traffic  con- 
trols, highway  design  and  off-the-high- 
way  "design"  are  underway.  Even  com- 
puters are  coming  into  major  use. 

Toronto,  Ontario,  by  1965  will  have 
invested  $3.5  million  in  a  program  that 
will  put  500  of  its  750  traffic  signals 
under  electronic  remote  control.  A 
month-long  experiment  proved  to  To- 
ronto officials  that  electronic  controls 
coupled  to  a  giant  computer  speed  traffic 
flow,  reduce  accident  rates  and  boost 
traffic  capacity.  Every  two  seconds  elec- 
tronic detectors  scan  traffic  volume  at 
intersections  and  flash  the  findings  over 
leased  telephone  wires  to  a  central  com- 
puter. The  big  brain  analyzes  and  digests 
the  facts  about  traffic  flow  at  each  inter- 
section and  also  the  number  of  vehicles 
approaching  it  from  all  directions.  The 
computer  measures  the  time  the  traffic 
signal  should  remain  red  or  green  and 
how  long  traffic  will  take  to  clear  the 
crossing  after  the  signal  changes.  Every 
two  seconds  the  computer  decides 
whether  to  change  the  light  interval  for 
the  benefit  of  the  greatest  number  of 
motorists. 

During  preliminary  studies,  Traffic 
Research  Corp.,  Ltd.,  found  that  this 
control  of  16  busy  intersections  cut  eve- 
ning rush  hour  delay  by  1 1  percent, 
morning  delay  by  25  percent,  and  in- 
creased over-all  traffic  volume  by  more 
than  20  percent. 

In  Detroit,  television  has  been  put  to 
work  to  unclog  the  city's  expressways. 
Fourteen  cameras  on  overhead  bridges 
view  traffic  on  a  stretch  of  the  lohn  C. 
Lodge  Freeway  and  feed  their  pictures 
to  traffic  engineers  in  a  control  center.. 
As  the  cameras  record  accidents  or  other 
traffic  jamming  conditions,  engineers 
alert  oncoming  motorists  to  various  pos- 
sibilities through  a  series  of  overhead 
lighted  signals.  A  lighted  green  arrow 
above  a  lane  means  to  proceed  normally; 
a  red  X  orders  a  halt;  a  series  of  speed 
limit  numerals  dictate  the  speed  to  be 
traveled.  Engineers  can  also  route 
motorists  to  exits,  or  channel  them  into 
open  lanes. 

This  "Big  Brother"  system  is  furnish- 
ing knowledge  that  will  be  most  useful 
in  designing  future  expressways.  Each 
lane  of  the  Lodge  Freeway  was  designed 


RADAR  DETECTOR 


TO  SIGNAL    DRIVERS  OF  RADAR  ZONES 


Radar  Sentry  alerts  a  driver  of  a  controlled  radar  speed  zone  far  in  advance  of  the  critical 
clocked  area.  As  the  radar  beam  is  picked  up,  the  Radar  Sentry  sounds  a  steady  beep  reminding 
the  driver  to  slow  down  and  stay  within  safe  speed  limits.  Radar  Sentry  increases  driver  atten- 
tion! Miniature  magnesium  case  3VT  W  *  2% "  0  x  2W  H,  clips  on  sun  visor— no  wires— 
completely  transistorized— approved  in  many  states  for  sate  driving.  Colors— beige,  blue  or 
green.  Sold  at  leading  Department,  Drug,  Automotive,  Hardware,  Electronic  Stores. 

•j!S9»  RADAR  SENTRY 

Write  to  RAMTR0N,  INC,  2414  Zimmerman  Street.  North  Tonawanda.  N.Y. 


10  DAY  MONEY  BACK  GUARANTEE 


TURN  58c  INTO  $6.00  CASH  PROFIT 
AT  HOME  IN  SPARE  TIME— METALIZING 

Now  you  can  invest  58c  in  material  and  get  back  $6.95 
and  make  $6.00  for  your  time  in  this  fascinating  home 
business.  Hundreds  make  good  extra  money  in  side- 
line work.  So  Easy— so  much  Fun!  "Eternalize"  baby 
shoes,  other  keepsakes.  Big  market  everywhere.  No 
face-to-face  selling.  Write  for  facts  FREE,  plus  fi- 
nancing plan.  No  obligation.  No  salesman  will  call. 
WARNER  ELECTRIC,  1512  Jarvis,  Dept.  M-8-L,  Chicago  26,  III. 

FREE  FOR 

ASTHMA 

If  you  suffer  asthma  attacks,  choke  and  wheeze,  find 
sleep  impossible  because  of  the  struggle  to  breathe  .  .  . 
try  FRONTIER  ASTHMA  MEDICINE  now!  Get  immediate, 
blessed  relief  from  the  dreaded  symptoms  of  bronchial 
asthma.  Over  1,000,000  bottles  sold.  FREE  TRIAL  bottle 
by  return  mail.  You  pay  nothing.  Send  name  and  ad- 
dress now  to:  FRONTIER  ASTHMA  CO.,  302-B  Frontier 
Bldg.,  462  Niagara  Street,  Buffalo,  New  York. 


%  LEARN 

JJ|L\  MEAT  CUTTIN 

Mr 


Train  qulcfaly  In  8  short  weeks  at 
Toledo  for  a  bright  future  with  security 
In  the  vital  meat  business.  Big  pay, 
full-tim  ?  jobs  — HAVE  A  PROFITABLE 
MARKET  OF  YOUR  OWN  I  Pay  after 
c\  graduation.  Diploma  given.  Job  help. 
Thousands  of  successful  graduates.  Our 

 39th   yearl    Send   now   for  big,  new 

illustrated  FREE  catalog^ _No  obligation. _GJ_J_._  Approved. 


RUPTURED 


BE  FREE  FROM  TRUSS  SLAVERY 

Surely  you  want  to  THROW  AWAY 
TRUSSES  FOREVER,  be  rid  of  Rupture  Wor- 
ries. Then  Why  put  up  with  wearing  a  griping, 
chafing  and  unsanitary  truss.  For  there  is  now  a 
new  modern  Non-Surgical  treatment  that  is  de- 
signed to  permanently  correct  rupture.  These 
Non-Surgical  treatments  are  so  dependable,  that 
a  Lifetime  Certificate  of  Assurance  is  given. 

Write  today  for  our  New  FREE  BOOK  that 
gives  facts  that  may  save  you  painful,  expensive 
surgery.  Tells  HOW  and  Explains  WHY  NON- 
SURGICAL Methods  of  Treating  Rupture  are 
so  successful  today.  Write  today — Dept.  H-1123 
Excelsior  Medical  Clinic,  Excelsior  Springs,  Mo. 


Step  into  a  Big-Pay  Job  as 

ACCOUNTANT 

. .  .  AUDITOR  . . .  CONTROLLER  . . .  CPA 


La  Salle  trains  you  at  home  in  spare  time 

The  demand  for  trained  Accountants  far  exceeds  the 
supply.  Salaries  are  at  an  all-time  high.  Accountancy- 
trained  men  move  up  to  big  positions  in  business. 
LaSalle's  distinguished  faculty  prepares  you  in  your 
spare  time  at  home.  You  work  with  actual  Accounting 
problems,  acquire  real  experience.  Thorough,  practical, 
enjoyable  —  and  quick  in  results.  Many  students  re- 
port up  to  56%  pay  Increases  even  before  completing 
training.  Mall  coupon.  417  S.  Dearborn,  Chicago  5,  111. 

LA  SALLE  EXTENSION  UNIVERSITY  417  £  Dearborn  Street 
A  Correspondence  Institution  •  Dept  10-086, Chicago  5,111. 

Please  send  free  book  "Opportunities  in  Accounting" 
and  Interesting  sample  lesson. 

Name  Age  

Address  County  

City  & 

Zone  State  , 
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fk  Borrow  BY  MAIL 

w$5iy  $1,000 


^  Enjov  the  things  you  want 
MOW  with  a  confidential 
'  LOAN-by-MAIL  —  get  any 

-  amount,  $100  to  $1,000.  Pay  back 
in  small  monthly  installments 
to  fit  your  paycheck.  Take  as  long 
r  as  21  months.  No  co-makers.  Every- 
thing private. No  matter  whereyou  live, 
rush  this  coupon.  Loan  Order  Blank  mailed 
Free  inplainenvelope.  No  obligation.  Act! 

DIAL  FINANCE  CO.,  410  Kilpatrick  Bldg. 

DEPT.  -    OMAHA  2,  NEBRASKA 
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I  DIAL  FINANCE  CO.,  Dept.  K-92 

|  410  Kilpatrick  Bldg.,  Omaha  2,  Neb. 

j  Please  rush  FKEE  Loan  Order  Blank. 

I  NAME  


Amount 
ol  Loan 

24  Monthly 
Payments 

$100 

S  5.93 

$300 

SI  7 . 49 

$500 

$27.69 

$800 

$41.93 

Sl.OOO 

$51.24 

NO  AGENT  I 
WILL  CALL 


ADDRESS  


j  CITY  

|  Amount  you  want  to  borrow  $-_ 


..STATE  


ENJOY  STEADY  PAY  EVERY  DAY  AS  A 


NURSE 


LEARN  AT  HOME  IN  ONLY  10  WEEKS  \ 

Enjov  security,  independence  and  freedom 


from  money  worries.  Earn  up  to  $65.00  a  week  .•«5n 


as  a  Practical  Nurse.  Age,  education  not 
important.  Send  for  FREE  sample  lesson, 
POST  GRADUATE  SCHOOL  OF  NURSING 

ROOM  37B102  -  I2l  S.  WABASH,  CHICAGO  3,  ILL. 

Smoke  for  Relief  — 


ASTH  MA-HAYFEVER 


try  them  FREE 

Sufferers  from  Asthma  and  the  dis- 
comforts of  excessive  secretions  in  the 
nasal  passages  associated  with  Hay 
Fever  have,  for  over  60  years,  found 
quick,  temporary  relief  by  smoking 
PAGE'S  INHALERS.  Pleasant,  inex- 
pensive. At  drug  stores, 
or  order  direct  from 
factory. 

For  free  samples,  write 

Co  n  so  I  i  dated  Chemical  Co., 
835A  Cherry  St. .Grand  Rapids  6, Michigan 

S  E  ND   FOR   FREE  SAMPLES 

FEET  or  TOES  ITCH? 

Beware!  Athlete's  Foot  Starts  Just  That  Wayl 

Get  Dr.  Scholl's  Solvex  at  once. 
Stops  intense  itching  right  off. 
Instantly  kills  fungi  on  contact; 
helps  heal  red,  raw,  cracked  or 
peeling    skin.    Sold  everywhere. 

Di  Scholls  SOLVEX 

NO  NEED  TO  WEAR 

A  TRUSS 

FOR  RUPTURE 

That  Binds,  Cuts,  Gouges, 
Slips  and  Docs  Not  Hold 

If  you  must  wear  a  Truss  for  Rupture,  don't 
miss  this  A  Post  Card,  with  name  and  address, 
is  all  you  send  to  W.  S.  Rice,  Inc.,  Dept.  8-P, 
Adams,  N.  Y.,  to  get  FREE,  and  without  obliga- 
tion, the  complete  modernized  Rice  Plan  of  Re- 
ducible Rupture  Control.  Now  in  daily  use  by 
thousands  who  say  they  never  dreamed  possible 
such  secure,  dependable  and  comfortable  rupture 
protection.  Safely  blocks  rupture  opening,  pre- 
vents escape,  without  need  for  bulky,  cumbersome 
Trusses,  tormenting  springs  or  harsh,  gouging 
pad  pressure.  Regardless  of  how  long  ruptured, 
size,  occupation,  or  trusses  you  have  worn.  TRY 
THIS,  and  send  your  Post  Card  today. 
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to  handle  1,500  vehicles  an  hour.  But 
via  TV,  engineers  have  learned  that  vol- 
ume is  reduced  appreciably  on  curves, 
and  that  drivers  for  some  reason  tend  to 
slow  down  when  approaching  overhead 
bridges.  On  slight  downgrades,  capacity 
jumps  to  2,000  vehicles  per  hour.  The 
system  has  also  produced  at  least  one 
disconcerting  effect  of  minor  note:  Chil- 
dren in  many  cars  can't  resist  waving 
frantically  at  the  TV  cameras. 

Still  another  electronic  traffic  director 
eliminates  the  rigid  red-yellow-green 
time  cycle  of  conventional  signals  and, 
in  effect,  "puts  the  green  where  it  is 
needed  when  it  is  needed."  This  system, 
produced  by  Crouse-Hinds  Co.,  responds 
to  actual  movement  of  traffic  via  actu- 
ating sensors  embedded  in  the  roadway 
or  suspended  overhead.  The  unit  allows 
for  left  turns  from  either  direction  in- 
dependently, or  from  both  directions 
simultaneously,  thus  reducing  the  dan- 
ger and  delay  inherent  in  left-turn  situ- 
ations. It  helps  prevent  cars  from  jam- 
ming up  while  waiting  for  a  chance  — 
sometimes  risky  —  to  turn  left.  Or  if 
traffic  is  heavy  on  an  east-west  street 
and  very  light  on  a  cross  street,  the  unit 
prohibits  the  "waste"  of  green  light  time 
by  automatically  switching  to  provide 
the  go  signal  to  motorists  on  the  more 
heavily  traveled  east-west  street. 

In  Warren,  Mich.,  General  Motors 
Research  Laboratories  have  tested  a  sys- 
tem called  the  Traffic  Pacer,  which  uses 
variable  speed  signs  along  the  highway 
to  advise  motorists  how  fast  or  slow  to 
go  to  arrive  at  the  next  intersection  traffic 
signal  while  it  is  green.  Stop  lights  or 
pre-intersection  signals  are  situated  be- 


tween the  various  main  intersections, 
thus  regulating  traffic  so  that  it  doesn't 
halt  en  masse  at  the  intersections  when 
the  lights  turn  red.  GM  found  that  inter- 
section capacity  was  greatly  increased. 
Cycles  in  which  15  cars  or  more  were 
passed  in  a  25.5-second  green  period 
were  8.3  percent  more  frequent  than 
they  were  in  a  progressive  interconnected 
system.  The  average  number  of  cars 
"queued  up"  was  44  percent  less  than  in 
a  non-interconnected  system. 

A  generally  neglected  aspect  of  high- 
way safety  is  being  attacked  by  Kenneth 
A.  Stonex,  a  GM  traffic  expert,  who 
notes  that  National  Safety  Council  sta- 
tistics show  that  roadside  hazards  alone 
are  responsible  for  30  percent  to  35  per- 
cent of  all  traffic  accidents.  In  other 
words,  about  one-third  of  all  accidents 
involve  a  single  vehicle  that  runs  off  the 
road  and  overturns,  or  crashes  into  a 
tree,  signboard,  fence  or  other  obstacle. 

Where  speeds  of  40  mph  and  over  are 
anticipated,  such  men  as  Stonex  agree 
that  roadsides  should  be  cleared  of  all 
obstacles,  including  deep  drainage 
ditches,  trees,  etc.,  for  a  distance  of  at 
least  100  feet  from  the  highway. 

This  program,  like  most  safety  en- 
deavors, will  require  intensive  public 
education  if  it  is  ever  to  become  widely 
effective.  For,  just  as  many  people  prefer 
to  risk  their  lives  rather  than  wrinkle 
their  trousers  or  skirts  by  buckling  on  a 
lap  belt,  so  many  nature  lovers  and  ad- 
vertisers would  seek  injunctions  to  stop 
efforts  for  removing  potentially  hazard- 
ous trees  or  signboards  along  roadside 
rights  of  way. 

THE  END 


DO  YOU  SAVE  WITH  TRADING  STAMPS? 

(Continued  from  page  15) 


markups  than  food  chains,  require  only 
7  to  9  percent  in  additional  sales  to  off- 
set the  cost  of  purchasing  stamps.  Thus, 
stamp  costs  may  also  be  lower.  On  the 
other  hand,  gas  stations,  which  operate 
on  extremely  low  markups,  usually  have 
a  tougher  time  getting  price-conscious 
motorists  to  pay  for  trading  stamps.  One 
owner  in  my  area  admitted  that  his  busi- 
ness fell  off  substantially  after  he  tacked 
■on  two  cents  per  gallon  to  cover  stamp 
costs. 

Discount  department  stores,  which  are 
charter  members  of  the  "low  markup" 
club,  have  thus  far  snubbed  stamps  al- 
most completely.  Why?  Because  the 
stamp  company  is  a  potential  competitor 
where  it  offers  similar  appliances  and 
other  goods.  Also,  most  discount  stores 
are  brand  new  and  are  expanding  so  ra- 
pidly that  as  yet  they  don't  need  this  type 
of  incentive. 

For  these  reasons,  however,  several 
stamp  plans  redeemable  for  cash  are  be- 
ginning to  sprout  up.  Two  such  plans  are 
Pot-O-Gold,  produced  by  Community 


Stamps,  Inc.,  and  ADD  Stamps,  pro- 
duced by  Action  Discount  Dollars  Corp., 
both  of  New  York  City.  Cash  stamps 
are  distributed  on  the  same  basis  as  the 
others,  or  one  for  every  ten  cent  pur- 
chase, but  have  a  redemption  value  of 
$3  per  book  in  cash.  They  can  be  spent 
as  filled  books  only.  For  example,  if  you 
wanted  to  buy  an  item  costing  $4  in  a 
store  which  handled  cash  stamps,  you 
would  turn  in  one  filled  book  plus  $1. 
The  estimated  cash  value  of  other  stamp 
plans  is  generally  under  $2  per  book. 

Speaking  of  cash  values,  there's  a  hu- 
morous side  to  how  much  mileage  can  be 
squeezed  from  stamps.  A  few  months 
ago,  an  enterprising  fellow  from  Cali- 
fornia financed  a  13-day  hitchhike  jun- 
ket across  the  country  via  trading 
stamps.  This  chap  wore  two  signs,  one 
proclaiming  that  he  was  Roger  from 
Laguna  on  his  way  to  Broadway  and  the 
other  announcing  that  he  was  prepared 
to  give  trading  stamps  for  rides.  Lifts 
came  easy.  He  walked  only  about  75 
miles  during  the  3,000-mile  trip  and  ar- 


rived  in  Manhattan  with  ten  of  his  origi- 
nal 23  stamp  books  intact.  Along  the 
way,  one  book  got  him  a  roast  beef  din- 
ner, and  in  Las  Vegas  he  obtained  din- 
ner, breakfast  and  a  room  at  the  Fla- 
mingo Hotel  —  all  for  a  single  book.  Or- 
dinarily this  Flamingo  "package"  would 
have  set  him  back  about  $30.  And  — 
wonder  of  wonders  —  a  bellhop  at  a  hotel 
in  Indianapolis  took  two  pages  of  stamps 
in  lieu  of  the  usual  tip. 

According  to  Associated  Press,  stamps 
even  got  involved  in  divorce  proceedings 
not  long  ago.  It  seems  that  a  young  Chi- 
cago couple  accumulated  about  14  books 
before  their  marriage  went  on  the  rocks. 
They  started  fighting  over  a  half-filled 
book  and  the  miffed  Mrs.  ordered  hubby 
to  leave.  He  stamped  out  —  with  the 
stamps  —  but  later  had  to  return  them  as 
part  of  an  alimony-waived  property 
settlement. 

On  Long  Island,  N.Y.,  a  group  of 
housewives  has  been  playing  mah-jongg 
for  stamps  instead  of  money.  The  game, 
they  report,  helped  one  woman  accu- 
mulate 42,000  stamps  which  were  re- 
deemed for  a  portable  typewriter.  Ac- 
cording to  the  mah-jonggers,  the  system 
had  this  advantage:  if  you  lose,  you're 
not  losing  something  of  immediate  value. 
If  you  win,  paradoxically,  you  have  the 
satisfaction  of  hoarding  the  proceeds  in 
a  book,  whereas  small  change  dropped 
into  a  purse  may  be  forgotten  or  fall  prey 
to  the  popsicle  set. 

Taking  due  recognition  of  these  trends, 
Triple-S  Blue  Stamps,  a  captive  stamp 
company  owned  by  the  Grand  Union 
supermarket  chain,  recently  began  re- 
deeming its  stamps  for  full  course  din- 
ners at  five  New  York  eating  places. 
Samples:  an  Italian  dinner  for  two  costs 
four  books;  a  Polynesian  dinner  and  floor 
show  costs  seven  and  one-half  books. 

This  gives  rise  to  the  question  —  can 
you  swap  Purple  Stamps  for  Pink?  One 
sharp  fellow  in  Utica,  N.Y.  tried  to  be- 
come the  "Sultan  of  Swap"  last  year  by 
establishing  a  National  Stamp  Bank.  He 
offered  to  exchange  unwanted  stamps  for 
any  type  collected  by  the  consumer  at  a 
fee  of  ten  cents  per  60  stamps.  However, 
this,  and  a  subsequent  effort  by  a  New 
lersey  retail  organization,  were  blocked 
in  the  courts  by  Sperry  and  Hutchinson. 
They  charged  that  stamp  swapping  is  an 
"unfair  business  practice"  and  pointed 
out  that  stores  which  deal  in  S  &  H 
Green  Stamps  without  an  agreement 
with  the  company  are  deriving  benefits 
from  something  they  haven't  paid  for. 
S  &  H  also  contends  that  it  never  relin- 
quishes ownership  of  stamps  to  anyone, 
even  after  a  shopper  takes  them  home. 

Thus  far,  I  may  have  given  you  the 
impression  that  trading  stamps  are  pretty 
much  a  "one  book"  show.  True,  the  size 
and  merchandising  aplomb  of  Sperry  and 
Hutchinson,  with  800  redemption  cen- 
ters and  around  100,000  retail  accounts 


cannot  be  underestimated.  Its  Green 
Stamps  are  carried  by  such  leading  food 
chains  as  Acme,  National  Tea,  Winn- 
Dixie,  Red  Owl,  First  National  Stores, 
Loblaw,  King  Kullen  and  Elm  Farm  as 
well  as  in  W.  T.  Grant  department  stores. 
In  a  recent  drive  in  the  New  York  metro- 
politan area,  S  &  H  signed  up  154  area 
Safeway  supermarkets  (purchased  last 
fall  by  First  National  Stores) ,  200  Whe- 
lan  Drug  Stores  and  110  Cushman  bak- 
eries. 

However,  E.  F.  MacDonald  Compa- 
ny, creator  of  Plaid  Stamps,  entered  the 
field  only  last  fall  but  expects  to  reach 
S  &  H's  present  sales  level  by  1965.  Plaid 
has  already  hooked  19,000  customers, 
including  the  biggest  fish  of  them  all  — 
A  &  P  supermarkets  —  and  expects  to 
add  another  16,000  customers  this  year. 
A  &  P  has  unfurled  Plaids  in  about  half 
of  its  4,400  market  network  around  the 
country  and  is  elated  with  the  results. 
Many  markets  are  showing  30  to  40  per- 
cent sales  gains  or  far  above  the  break- 
even point  on  stamps. 

Plaid  still  must  catch  the  number  two 
stamp  company,  Top  Value  Enterprises, 
cooperatively  owned  by  Kroger  Com- 
pany and  other  supermarket  chains.  Top 
Value  Stamps  account  for  about  $100,- 
000,000  in  annual  sales  through  more 
than  30,000  retail  outlets.  Major  ac- 
counts include  Stop  and  Shop,  Penn 
Fruit,  American  Stores  and  Giant  Food. 
Behind  Plaid  rank  Gold  Bond,  Blue 
Chip,  King  Korn,  Merchants  Green 
(Philadelphia),  Gold  Bell,  Triple-S  Blue 
Stamps,  Royal  Stamps  and  Frontier 
Stamps. 

There  are  dozens  of  other  very  small 
stamp  outfits,  but  dealing  with  them  may 
present  some  problems.  Assume  that  X 
Stamps,  a  small  organization,  is  pinning 
its  hopes  on  Zilch  supermarkets.  If  Zilch 
management  decides  to  make  a  switch  to 
a  stamp  with  more  drawing  power,  X 
Stamps  may  go  under.  Something  similar 
to  this  occurred  recently  when  a  stamp 
company  in  Michigan  went  bankrupt. 
Had  it  not  been  for  some  fast  action  by 
S  &  H  and  several  other  industry-minded 
stamp  organizations,  some  45,000  savers 
in  Michigan  and  Ohio  might  have  found 
their  ardent  stamp  collecting  going  for 
naught. 

This  brings  us  to  the  industry's  Achil- 
les Heel  —  legislative  restriction  and  fear 
of  more.  Stamp  companies  are  extreme- 
ly sensitive  to  the  complaints  of  dis- 
gruntled stamp  savers  because  the  in- 
dustry fully  realizes  that  stamps  are  not 
now,  and  perhaps  never  will  be,  legal  in 
all  states.  Anti-stamp  legislation  was  in- 
troduced in  about  20  states  last  year, 
mostly  in  the  Far  West.  In  Wyoming,  the 
State  Supreme  Court  upheld  a  law  bar- 
ring trading  stamp  firms  from  that  state. 
Now  that  A  &  P  has  entered  the  stamp 
fold,  the  ten  largest  supermarket  chains 
in  the  nation  are  all  giving  them.  This 


PAYS  BIG!  SEND  FOR  FREE,  8IG.  ILLUS- 
TRATED CATALOG  NOW!  Graduates  report 
making  substantial  Incomes.  Start  and  run  your5 
own  business  quickly.  Men,  women  of  all  ages, 
learn  easily.  Course  covers  Sales,  Property 
Management,  Appmisinpr.  Loans.  Mortgages,  and 
related  subjects.  STUDY  AT  HOME  or  in  class- 
rooms in  leading  cities.  Diplopia  awarded. 
Write   TODAY   for   free    book!    No  oblication. 

Approved-  for   Korean  Veterans 
WEAVER  SCHOOL  OF  REAL  ESTATE  (Est.  1936) 
3521 A  Broadway  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
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Are  you  miserable  with  pain  and  aches  of 
leg  ulcers,  swelling,  itching,  rash  due  to 
venous  congestion?  Send  for  FREE  BOOK 
and  Full  Refund  Trial  Plan  on  tested 
VISCOSE  home  treatment. 

L.  E.  VISCOSE  company 
100  W.  Chicago  Ave.  •  Chicago  10,  III. 


DON'T  QUIT  SMOKING 

before  you  try  my 

"crazy"  New  Kind  of  pipe 

People  say  they  expect  a  "crazy"  gadgety 
pipe  and  are  amazed  when  they  see  one  that 
looks  entirely  conventional.  But,  it  includes 
a  new  principle  that  contradicts  every  idea 
you've  ever  had  about  pipe  smoking.  I  guar- 
antee it  to  smoke  cool  and  mild  hour  after 
hour,  day  after  day,  without  bite,  bitterness 
or  sludge.  To  prove  it,  I'll  let  you  try  a  new 
Carey  Pipe.  Send  name  today  for  my  FREE! 
complete  trial  offer.  Write  to:  E.  A.  CAREY, 
1920  Sunnyside  Ave..  Dept.  246-L,  Chicago  40,  III. 

PLAY  RIGHT  AWAY! 

Even  If  You  Don't  Know 
o  Note  of  Music  New 

AT  OW  it's  EASY  to  i 
11  learn  any  Instru- 
ment. No  boring:  ex- 
ercises. Start  playing 
real  pieces  by  notes 
right  away.  Amazing 
progress,  at  home,  in  spare  time.  No  teacher.  Low  Costl 
1,000.000  students  all  over  the  world.  Write  for  36-page 
illustrated  FREE  BOOK.  u.  S.  School  of  Music.  Studio 
4610,  Port  Washington,  N.Y.   (Estab.  1898).  

MAKE  to  $5°°  AN  HOUR  AT  HOME 

Let  Me  Prove  It  To  You  FREE! 

I'll  show  you  how  Plastic  Sealing  and 
Laminating  at  home,  spare  time,  can 
give  you  as  much  as  $5.00  each  hour  you 
operate. Table-top  machine  sets  up  anywhere. 
Easy.  Fun.  No  experience  needed.  We  furnish 
everything.  We'll  even  kelp  finance  you.  No 
house-to-house  selling.  Orders  come  by  mail. 
Write  for  facts  FREE.  No  salesman  will  call. 

WARNER  ELECTRIC,  1512  Jarvis,  Dept.  L-8-L,  Chicago  26,  III. 


EARN  be  aTAX  CONSULTANT 
MORE 


Our  students  earn  lucrative  fees  in  3 
month  busy  tax  season  preparing  income 
tax  returns  in  spare  time  —  and  operate 
profitable  Business  Tax  Service  yielding  steady 
monthly  fees  of  $10-$50  per  client,  year  'round. 
Enjoy  professional  standing  in  dignified  full  or  part 
time  home-office  business.  No  experience  necessary. 
We  train  you  at  home  and  help  you  start.  Write 
today  for  free  literature.  No  agent  will  call.  State 
Approved  Course. 

UNION   INSTITUTE,   Lakewood,   R-17,   New  Jersey 


...I  was 
nearly 
crazy! 


ltch.ltch.ltch 

Now,  get  relief  fast.  In  seconds  D.D.D.  Prescrip- 
tion positively  stops  raw,  fiery  itch  of  eczema, 
rashes,  acne,  chafing,  other  itch  troubles. 
Greaseless,  stainless  —  cooling,  antiseptic.  Kills 
harmful  bacteria,  even  deadly  Staph.  Don't  suf- 
fer. Ask  druggist  for  D.D.D.  —  liquid  or  creme. 


SHOP  AT 


THIS  SIGN 


FRAME  SPLIT?, 

fix  it  quick  with  o'^^^ 


PLASTIC  WOOD 

Handles  like  putty- hardens  like  wood! 
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may  give  the  anti-stampers  sonic  ammu- 
nition for  charges  along  monopoly  lines. 
However,  Benson  and  Benson,  in  its  sur- 
vey, found  that  less  than  one  person  in 
ten  would  condone  government  action 
to  eliminate  stamps. 

What  are  the  chances  of  your  food 
store  discontinuing  the  giving  of  stamps? 
Most  authorities  agree  that  they  are 
much  more  difficult  to  drop  than  to  pick 
up.  Last  year,  less  than  1  percent  of  all 
the  stamp-giving  supermarkets  dropped 
them.  In  1962,  Loblaw  food  stores  in 
several  parts  of  the  East  discontinued 
using  their  own  private  label  stamps  and 
Kroger  discontinued  stamps  in  one  re- 
gion of  its  far-flung  operations.  In  both 
cases,  however,  the  stamps  were  not  do- 
ing well  in  areas  where  competitive 
stamps  were  going  like  hot  cakes. 

In  view  of  these  uncertainties,  it  is 
definitely  to  your  advantage  to  save 
stamps  issued  by  the  larger,  stronger 
companies.  The  fact  that  they  operate 
more  redemption  centers  should  also  be 
considered.  How  would  you  feel  about 
a  50-mile  trip  to  pick  up  a  toaster?  Com- 
petition among  stamp  plans  is  getting 
tougher  and  even  S  &  H  admits  that 
stamps  will  probably  become  less  profit- 
able for  all  as  advertising  and  other  costs 
rise.  The  resulting  squeeze  is  bound  to 
hurt  the  smaller  stamp  companies  first. 

But  stamps  are  here  to  stay  —  you  can 
bank  on  that.  Their  durability  is  amply 
illustrated  by  the  story  of  Blue  Chip 
Stamps,  the  "maverick"  of  the  field, 
formed  several  years  ago  by  nine  food 
and  drug  chains  in  Los  Angeles.  The 
Blue  Chip  founding  fathers  deliberately 
set  out  to  kill  stamps  with  stamps,  by  so 
saturating  a  market  that  no  one  could 
make  a  profit  on  them.  Non-profit  Blue 
Chip  has  no  franchise  policy  —  anyone 
can  buy  them  —  and  they  cost  the  mer- 
chants less  than  most  stamps.  In  1960, 
Blue  Chip  "blitzed"  the  Los  Angeles 
area  and  reportedly  sold  one  billion 
stamps  in  the  first  weeks  alone.  So  com- 
plete was  the  job  that  many  stores  and 
gas  stations  on  all  four  corners  of  an  in- 
tersection were  offering  them.  Even  A  & 
P  relented  enough  to  let  20  of  its  super- 
markets in  the  area  give  Blue  Chips.  But 
when  the  owners  of  Blue  Chip  sat  back 
to  watch  them  "fade  away,"  the  script 
took  an  unexpected  turn.  Blue  Chips 
stayed  healthy,  and  are  still  flourishing 
on  the  west  coast  today. 

The  very  existence  of  Plaid  Stamps 
also  reinforces  stamps'  durability.  E.  F. 
MacDonald  Company,  creator  of  Plaid 
Stamps,  helped  organize  Top  Value 
Stamps  in  1955.  Two  years  later,  how- 
ever, MacDonald  sold  its  interest  in  the 
latter  because  it  believed  that  stamps 
were  not  going  to  stick.  The  fact  that 
MacDonald  has  gone  back  into  stamps 
on  such  a  large  scale  in  1961-62  indi- 
cates that  management  has  had  a  big 
change  of  heart. 


Forward-looking  Sperry  and  Hutchin- 
son is  also  promoting  non-retail  use  of 
stamps,  particularly  as  an  incentive  for 
better  performance  by  workers  in  offices 
and  plants.  These  include  rewards  for 
salesmen  who  have  exceeded  their  quo- 
tas, programs  to  stimulate  compliance 
with  safety  instructions,  maintaining 
quality  control,  rewarding  suggestion 
box  contributions,  and  improving  attend- 
ance records. 

If  office  managers  start  handing  out 
stamps  along  with  weekly  pay  envelopes, 
it  could  greatly  enhance  your  chance  of 
accumulating  filled  books  for  redemp- 
tion. 

Time  is  the  biggest  deterrent  to  stamp 
saving.  Most  catalog  items  cost  from 


"Don't  wait  till  I  come  home  to  discipline  him 
dear.  Wallop  him  now!" 
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one  to  15  books,  but  you  need  a  house- 
ful of  chow  hounds  to  save  more  than 
one  or  two  books  per  month.  With  this 
in  mind,  it  is  definitely  to  your  advan- 
tage not  to  try  to  save  too  many  differ- 
ent types  of  stamps.  Concentrate  on  one 
or  two  and  use  as  many  of  the  neighbor- 
ing merchants  who  give  the  same  stamp 
as  possible. 

Here's  another  tip  —  keep  your  eye 
open  for  extra  stamp  offers.  In  1961, 
food  retailers  gave  out  more  than  $30,- 
000,000  worth  of  extra  stamps  through 
bonus  offers  on  particular  products. 
Bonus  offers  are  particularly  valuable  if 
they  are  made  on  national  or  regional 
brands  because  those  manufacturers 
usually  pay  the  cost  of  the  special  in  one 
way  or  another.  That  way  you  are  likely 
to  get  a  price  as  well  as  stamp  saving. 
Of  course,  you  won't  want  to  pile  up  the 
pantry  with  canned  avocados  just  be- 
cause the  Zilch  outfit  will  give  you  an 
additional  25  Purple  Stamps  for  buying 
them. 

Another  thing  —  don't  let  your  enthu- 
siasm for  stamps  wane  because  you  over- 
shot the  mark.  Stamp  companies  are 


careful  not  to  jam  up  their  catalogs  with 
large  high-priced  appliances  which  would 
require  years  of  saving.  Socking  stamps 
away  for  a  smaller  premium  takes  less 
than  half  as  long  and  is  far  less  frustrat- 
ing. Also,  it  is  a  good  idea  to  hold  back 
one  book  when  you  turn  in  the  rest  for 
that  new  clock.  If  you  need  six  books, 
save  seven  before  you  tramp  down  to  the 
redemption  center.  That  will  give  you  a 
start  on  your  next  goal  and  protect 
against  that  "let  down"  feeling. 

Above  all,  redeem  your  stamps  for 
something.  Unredeemed  stamps  make 
money  for  the  issuing  companies  but 
everyone  else  loses.  It's  difficult  to  tell 
just  how  much  unredeemed  stamps  con- 
tribute to  the  issuer's  profits  because 
there  is  no  time  limit  in  redemptions. 
No  matter  how  good  you  are  with  a  knife 
and  fork,  some  big  ticket  premiums  are 
going  to  require  years  of  book  saving. 

Sperry  and  Hutchinson  says  its  re- 
demption rate  has  averaged  95  percent 
for  over  30  years  and  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service  allows  the  company  to  use 
this  rate  for  inconie  tax  purposes.  Trade 
authorities  believe  the  industry  rate  of 
redemptions  is  about  90  percent,  al- 
though some  critics  put  the  figure  at  only 
60  percent.  Sperry  &  Hutchinson  also 
keeps  a  large  reserve  for  stamps  out- 
standing. 

It  seems  likely  that  whatever  the  re- 
demption rate  is,  it  is  rising.  For  one 
thing,  stamp  savers  are  getting  wiser. 
When  First  National  Stores  bought 
Safeway's  New  York  division,  it  switch- 
ed from  Gold  Bond  to  S  &  H  Green 
Stamps.  In  many  Gold  Bond  redemp- 
tion centers,  there  was  a  run  on  fewer- 
book  items  as  savers  realized  that  they 
would  not  be  able  to  make  the  higher 
ticket  item  level.  But  the  important  thing 
is  that  they  got  something  valuable  for 
their  stamps!  You  should  also. 

As  retail  trade  becomes  more  and 
more  saturated  with  stamps,  redemption 
rates  are  likely  to  go  higher.  And  as  they 
do,  forgotten  stamps  will  doubtless  be- 
come less  of  a  factor  in  the  profitability 
of  stamp  firms. 

In  sum,  nearly  everybody  likes  trad- 
ing stamps.  Benson  and  Benson  found 
that  if  there  are  two  or  more  in  a  family, 
66  percent  save  stamps.  If  there  are  three 
or  more,  over  80  percent  save  them. 
Among  households  with  $5,000  annual 
income  and  under,  seven  out  of  ten  save 
stamps.  Among  households  with  $5,000 
annual  income  and  over,  eight  out  of  ten 
save.  Similar  strong  preference  was 
found  in  various  age  groups.  Women  (78 
percent)  like  them  better  than  men,  but 
their  preference  for  stamps  is  only  a 
little  greater. 

Most  people  seem  to  realize  that  when 
they  save  stamps  they  are  not  getting 
something  for  nothing.  But  used  wisely, 
stamps  can  serve  you  well.  Happy  sav- 
ing! THE  END 
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HOW  TO  ENJOY 
PIPE  SMOKING 


50-STAR  FLAG  LABELS  -  Novel  display 
labels  are  self  adhering.  In  full  color,  stick 
to  metal,  leather,  paper,  wood  or  plastic. 
Easily  removed  without  damage.  Ideal  for 
display  on  autos,  luggage,  bicycles,  book 
covers,  gift  packages.  10  for  $1.00  ppd. 
MASAR  CORP.,  P.O.  Box  147,  Dept.  AL-9, 
Rockville  Centre,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


EXPANDING  CHECK  FILE-Perfect  finan- 
cial organizer  for  accurate  budgets,  complete 
tax  records.  12  compartments  expand  from 
1"  to  12"  in  depth!  Gold  embossed  red  leatho- 
plast  cover  on  sturdy  fiberboard,  4"  x  8" 
holds  several  years  supply  of  checks.  $1.00 
ppd.,  SUNSET  HOUSE,  462  Sunset  Bldg., 
Beverly  Hills,  Calif. 


■  /  GSE5S 


MAGIC  COLORING  SOAP  PENCILS-CIean 
as  they  color  the  kids.  Castile  soap,  non-toxic 
color  added.  Works  like  crayon  on  skin,  tints 
water,  won't  stain.  Set  of  12  assorted  colors 
79«!  ppd.  2  sets  $1.50  ppd.  SPENCER 
GIFTS,  602  Spencer  Bldg.,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 


FOR  OUTDOORSMEN-Sportsmen's  tie  clip, 
Bolo  Ties!  Mallard  Drake  hand-painted,  au- 
thentic natural  colors.  Sky-blue  background. 
Clip  $1.50;  Tie  (black,  blue  or  gold  cord) 
$2.00  Orders  ppd.  MAGUIRES,  520  West 
Euclid,  Dept.  AL-9,  Spokane  17,  Washington. 


Goodbye  RUPTURE  Misery 

COMFO-TRUSS  gives  amazing,  instant  relief  from 
discomfort  of  reducible  inguinal  hernia.  Weighs 
just  3Vi  ounces.  Body  belt  of  soft,  perforated-for- 
coolness  foam  rubber.  No  laces,  no  snaps  — quick 
one-buckle  adjustment.  Foam  rubber  pad.  Wash- 
able. Right,  left,  $4.45;  double,  $5.45.  Send  meas- 
urement around  lower  abdomen  to:  Kinlen  Co., 
Dept.  AL-102C,  809  Wyandotte,  Kansas  City  5, 
Mo. 


ROUND 

THE  NECK 

>  MIRROR 

■      Fits 'round  the  neck! 
Hangs  or  stands! 
Magnifying  mirror  on 
one  side,  regular  on 
other.  Chrome  plated. 
We  pay  postage.  $  1 . 

FREE  CATALOG 

filled  with  600  unusual  gifts  and 
housewares.  Write  for  it  today! 

ADRIANE,  INC.  Merchandise  Mart 
Park  Square         •         St.  Paul  1,  Minnesota 


PIPE  SMOKER'S 

ANNUAL 

Learn  how  to  Judge 
fine  pipes,  —  How  to 
break  in  a  pipe,  —  How 
to  keep  a  pipe  sweet, 
etc.  Big,  colorful  fact- 
filled  International  Pipe  Annual  lets  you  in  on 
the  secrets.  Packed  with  photos,  drawings, 
diagrams.  Big  round-up  of  Briar,  Meerschaum 
and  Calabash  pipes  from  England,  Belgium, 
France,  Holland,  Italy  and  U.S.A.  all  with  de- 
tailed specifications  and  lowest  prices.  Every 
conceivable  shape.  Limited  Edition. 

WRITE  FOR  YOUR  FREE  COPY  TO  .  .  . 

WALLY  FRANK  Ltd.xT/s 

132  CHURCH  ST.,  NEW  YORK  7,  N.  Y. 


FAMILY 
ARMS 

genuinely  emblazon- 
ed from  old  records 
filed  under  100,000 
British  &  European 
surnames.   In  relief 
and  full  colour  on 
immaculate  OAK 
WALL  SHIELDS  for 
mural  decoration. 
7"  x  6"    -  $  7.00 
12"  x  10"  -  $20.00 
postpaid.  Your  check  is  returned  if  the 
Arms  cannot  be  traced.  School,  Ship, 
Regimental  Shields,  Trade  Marks,  etc., 
similarly   reproduced.   Write  Britain 
direct. 

YORK  INSIGNIA  LTD.,  YORK,  ENGLAND 


Merchandise' appearing  in  The  American 
Legion  Shopper  represents  the  newest  and 
most  unusual  products  available.  They  are 
believed  to  be  good  values  and  should 
make  worthwhile  gifts  for  men  and  women. 


"HANDY  SIPHON"  transfers  any  liquid 
safely  without  lifting.  Hundreds  of  practical 
uses— fill  mower  from  car,  car  to  car,  boat  to 
boat,  empty  aquariums,  etc.  No  mouth  suction 
—just  squeeze  bulb  and  liquid  flows.  Send 
$2.00  to  Midwest  Sales  Co.,  Box  3086A, 
Wichita  18,  Kansas. 


DON'T 


FROM  NOSE 

May  Cause  Fatal  Infection 

Use  the   1(1  IDFTTF  Rotating  L 

Hollis     nwrtllt  Scissors  // 

REG.  U.S.  PAT,  OFF 

You  can  cause  serious  In- 
fection   by    pulling  hal 
from  no.se.  Ordinary  scis- 
sors are  also  dangerous 
and   impracticable.  No 
better  way  to  remove  , 
hair  from  nose  and  ears  J 
than  with  KLIPETTE.  t 
Smooth  gentle,  safe,  ft 
efficient.    Rounded  // 
points  can't  cut  OTiidmg^ 
prick  skin. 


HOLLIS  CO.  •  1133  Broadway,  New  York  10,  N.  Y.  •  Dept.K-58 

Enclosed  is  $1.00  for  KLIPETTE.  If  I  am  not  entirely 
satisfied,   I  may  return  it  within   10  days  for  refund. 
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SHOPPER 


DIRECT  FROM 
FACTORY 


No.  K  3  TABLE 
Finished  , 
Masonito  Top;5^! 
Stain -resistant, 


FOLDING 
CHAIRS 


TRUCKS  FOR 
TABLES,  CHAIRS 


—1> 
"  1  ! 


MOVABLE 
PARTITIONS 


MONROE 

FOLDING 
PEDESTAL 

BANQUET 


Churches,  Schools,  Clubs, 
and  all  organizations—* 
SAVE  NOW  on  famous 
MONROE  FOLDING 
TABLES  at  our  direct  from 
factory,  LOW  PRICES.  The 
leader  for  55  years — still' 
unmatched  for  quality, 
durability,  convenience. 
Automatic  locking  legs.  94 
models  and  sizes. 

FREE  CATALOG 

Big,  new  1963  catalog.  Beau- 
tifully illustrated  in  full  color. 
Shows  full  line  of  MONROE 
folding  tables,  chairs,  plat- 
form-risers,  table  and  chair 
trucks,  portable  partitions, 
WRITE  FOR  PRICES. 

THE  MONROE  COMPANY 

69  Church  St.  •  Colfax,  Iowa 


BE  PATIENT,  BUT  NOT  TOO  PATIENT! 

It  sometimes  happens  that  a  shipment 
of  merchandise  goes  astray  in  the  mails, 
especially  in  the  mail  order  business, 
where  thousands  of  dollars  worth  of 
merchandise  is  shipped  out  every  day. 
If  this  happens  to  your  order,  after  a 
delay  of  three  or  four  weeks,  please 
write  the  American  Legion  Shopper, 
720  Fifth  Ave.,  NY  19,  NY. 


Attention 

Electric  Shaver 

Owners  1 

CLOSER 

SHAVES 

GUARANTEED 

TWICE  AS 

Your  electric  shaver  now  works 
on  alternating  current  (AC).  PARKS 
SHAVER  'JET  electronically  con- 
verts AC  to  direct  current  (DC), 
For  the  first  time,  your  shaver 
runs  on  full  power.  It's  like  using 
ethyl  gas  in  your  car.  Shaving  be- 
comes easier  and  faster!  Old  or 
new,  any  AC/OC  shaver  outper- 
forms itself.  Use  with: 
NORELCO  -  REMINGTON  -  SCHICK  -  SUNBEAM 

Parks  Shaver  Booster  (Standard  Model). .$5.95 

Parks  Shaver  Jet  (New  Model)  $6.95 

At  sh3ver  dealers  or  send  check  or  money  order  to: 

7421  Woodrow  Wilson  Drive 
Hollywood  46.  Calltornio  —  Dept.  B 


GIVE  YOURSELF  A  LIFT— Your  worn,  out- 
moded fur  coat,  stole  or  cape  remodeled  into 
a  beautiful  one.  Restyling,  cleaning,  glazing, 
new  lining,  interlining  and  embroidered 
monogram  only  $24.95.  Send  for  free  illus- 
trated booklet  of  30  styles  to  choose  from. 
GALAXY  FUR,  Dept.  AL-9,  236  West  27th 
Street,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


AUTHENTIC  SPANISH  FLAMENCO  BOOT 

—Superbly  crafted  from  one  piece  of  leather 
with  elasticized  side  panels  for  neat,  snug  fit. 
Black  and  brown,  sizes  6-12,  medium  width. 
$19.95  a  pair.  Write  for  free  catalog!  ELE- 
GANZA  IMPORTS,  1402  Freight  St.,  Brock- 
ton, Mass.  Dept.  AL-10. 


50  TREASURE  SHELLS  -  from  all  over 
the  world.  Includes  seahorse,  star  fish,  Vene- 
tian pearl  shell,  pelican  foot  shell,  coquina 
butterfly  shell  and  many  others  all  sizes.  1 
set  (50)  for  $1.  3  sets  for  $2.  Each  set  differ- 
ent assortment.  Add  254  postage.  SHELLS 
OF  THE  WORLD,  Dept.  AL,  Box  1042. 
Miami  Beach  39,  Fla. 


BIRTHDAY  CAKE  EXPRESS-Chug-Chug 
Toot-Toot!  First  stop  Party  Time!  Miniature 
six  piece  train  is  loaded  from  engine  to  ca- 
boose with  glowing  good  wishes.  Stake-de- 
signed bases  insert  into  cake.  Brightly  colored 
glazed.  Eight  replaceable  candles,  $1.00  ppd. 
SPENCER  GIFTS,  602  Spencer  Bldg.,  At- 
lantic City,  N.  J. 


MONOGRAMMED  MONEY  BELT  -  Zip- 
pered  inner  pocket  holds  folding  currency, 
two  or  three  initials  engraved  on  buckle. 
IVi"  wide,  genuine  top  grain  cowhide.  Choose 
brown  with  gold-plated  buckle  or  black  with 
silver  buckle.  Sizes  28  to  44.  $2.98  ppd. 
BRECK'S  OF  BOSTON,  65737  Breck  Build- 
ing, Boston  10,  Mass. 


WATER  MAID— No  need  for  plants  to  die 
while  you're  on  vacation?  Feeds  exact,  con- 
trolled moisture  automatically,  up  to  8  weeks. 
Place  one  end  in  soil,  other  in  jar  of  water. 
Spun  glass  and  plastic,  won't  rot  or  mildew. 
$1.00  ppd.  SPENCER  GIFTS,  602  Spencer 
Bldg.,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 


CANADIAN 
STAMPS/ 


Rush  reply.  Big-value  collection,  historic  Canadian 
Commemorative  Stamps  given  free!  Choice,  scarce 
stamps  issued  over  the  years.  Many  large,  multi- 
colors including  St.  Lawrence  Seaway,  Eskimo 
and  Kayak,  Queen  Elizabeth  portrait,  other 
colorful  issues.  All  genuine,  all  different.  This 
offer  never  made  before.  Rush  name,  address 
for  this  FREE  offer  and  other  stamps  on  approval. 
Include  10c  for  handling.  Williams  Stamp  Co., 
Dept.  ALOC  St.  Stephen,  N.B.,  Canada 


ACCORDIONSV/iOFF 


SAVE  UP  TO  V,  OFF  RETAIt  PRICES  OF  COMPARABLE  ACCORDIONS 

importer  1 5- DAY  FREE  TRIAL 

TQYQII1    Buy  DIRECT  from  world's  largest 
'  1  accordion  dealer!  Low  Importer-to- 
rV.^V'-..        You  prices.  Over  30  models  —  finest 
••'''SSK  I*al'an  makes.  New  easier  terms. 

Small  down  pavmc  nt,  5  Day  Home- 
play  trial.  Free  Bonus  Gifts  for 
promptness.  Trade-ins  welcomed. 
Mail  coupon  for  FKEE  colorcatalog! 
100%  Satisfaction  Assured . 

Accordion  Corporation  of  America,  Dept.  A- 102] 

2003  West  Chicago  Ave..  Chicago  22,  III.  n 

Rush  FREE  color  catalogs ;  Importer-to-You  Priceg, 


Name  -  _ 
Address.. 

City    State.. 


   State  .  | 
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EYEBALL  TIE  TAC  AND  CUFF  LINKS— 

If  you've  an  eye  for  the  unusual,  feast  your 
peepers  on  these!  Imagine  having  them  peek 
out  beneath  your  coat  sleeve  or  from  your 
tie.  Handsomely  boxed  for  gift  giving.  Prices 
include  tax.  Cuff  links  per  pair  $2.20  ppd. 
Tie  tac  each  $1.10.  Set,  each  $3.00. 
SPENCER  GIFTS,  602  Spencer  Bldg.,  At- 
lantic City,  N.  J. 


GUNMASTER  GLOVES  -  Made  of  sturdy 
imported  boarskin,  degrained  for  softness  and 
warmth.  Tough  deerskin  strips  reinforce  palm 
and  fingers.  Stretch  nylon  on  sidewalls.  One 
size  fits  all  hands.  For  women  proportionately 
smaller  size.  Brown  with  dark  brown  side- 
walls.  $9.95  ppd.  AMASTRAL,  11  East  36th 
St.  Dept.  A.  N.Y.  16,  N.Y. 


ELECTRIC  LIVE  ACTION  BARTENDER- 

It's  Charlie  Weaver!  Throw  switch,  reels  from 
side  to  side,  shakes  mixer,  crystal  cubes  click, 
fills  glass,  gulps  drink,  face  turns  red,  smoke 
from  ears.  Metal,  11"  high,  vinyl  face,  fuzzy 
hair.  Battery  not  incl.  $4.95.  2  for  $9.50  ppd. 
SPENCER  GIFTS,  602  Spencer  Bldg.,  At- 
lantic City,  N.  J. 


NEW  ELECTRIC  DENTAL  BRUSH-Rotat- 
ing  brush  action  removes  ugly  stains,  mas- 
sages gums,  reaches  tiny  crevices.  Perfected 
by  a  dentist,  100%  safe,  battery  operated  of 
unbreakable  metal.  $2.98  ppd.  with  1  rotat- 
ing brush,  254  for  each  attachable  brush  ex- 
tra. Battery  not  included.  WHIRLEE,  Dept. 
AL-106,  31-01  Steinway  St.,  L.  I.  City  3, 
N.  Y. 


STAMPTACULAR-Sensational  NEW  ISSUES 
from  strange  faraway  lands.  Giants  and 
Midgets;  'Stamps  on  Stamps";  triangles  and 
diamonds.  Everything  from  Aborigines  and 
Astronauts  to  Zombis  and  Zygodactyls.  An 
exciting  collection  of  31  fabulous  stamps! 
Only  10<  ppd.  H.  E.  HARRIS  &  CO.,  Dept. 
S-3,  Boston  17,  Mass. 


EARLY  AMERICAN  LOCOMOTIVE 
PRINTS— The  trains  aren't  running  any  more 
that  are  shown  in  this  set  of  prints.  In  natural 
colors,  they  recall  famous  pioneer  locomotives 
as  DeWitt  Clinton,  Mogul  Tank  and  others. 
SVz"  x  8",  ready  for  framing.  Set  of  8  is  $1.25 
ppd.  TERRY  ELLIOT  CO.,  Box  1918,  Dept. 
AL-9,  Grand  Central  Station,  N.  Y.  17,  N.  Y. 


Slip-On  Magnifiers -$2.98 


Having  trouble  seeing  fine  print  and  close  work? 
Slip  these  magnifiers  on  your  prescription  glasses 
and  SEE  CLEARER  INSTANTLY!  Powerful  2.50  diop- 
ter lenses.  Fits  all  glasses.  Low  $2.98  postpaid 
price  saves  you  25%  over  usual  cost.  If  not  sat- 
isfied!, return  postpaid  in  30  days  for  full  refund. 

NEL-KING  Products,  Dept.  AL-102S 
811  Wyandotte  Kansas  City  5,  Mo. 


FREE! 


WORLDWIDE 

STAMPS . . 

just 
released! 

S:  HELENA  I'1 


We'll  send  you  this  spectacular  collection  ot  new  issues 
FREE!  100  different  stamps  from  world's  far  corners  — 
new  countries,  new  commemoratlves,  new  pictorials 
Get  new  Issues  shown  PLUS  giant  multi-colors  from 
Comoros,  Mall,  Senegal,  Congo,  many  more.  Wild  beasts , 
exotic  fish,  famous  people,  savage  warriors.  EXTRA ! 
New  bargain  stamp  offers  Included.  Send  today  for 
your  valuable  collection  —  enclose  10c  handling. 
GARCELON  STAMP  CO.,  Dept.  OALX   Calais,  Maine. 


SfgSl   YOU  CAN  STRIKE  IT  RICH 
[tJHS^J     When  you  own  a  40  acre 
^P^U.  S.  GOVERNMENT 

OIL  LEASE 


NEVADA  OIL  BOOM!  Shell  Oil 
discovered  a  multi-million  dollar  oil 
field  in  "Railroad  Valley"  near  Ely, 
Nevada!  Standard  Oil,  Texaco  and 
other  majors  have  geologists  and 
scismographic  crews  working  in  the 
area  right  now.  Our  giant  U.  S.  Gov- 
ernment lease  holdings,  near  pro- 
ducing wells,  are  available  to  you 
while  they  last!  Thousands  of  Ameri- 
can citizens  who  bought  oil  leases 
"struck  it  rich"  and  now  enjoy  in- 
comes of  $3000  a  month  and  more. 
Stop  dreaming,  act  today,  reserve 
your  40  acre  oil  lease  in  the  rich 
"Railroad  Valley"  .  .  .  choice 
parcels  are  going  fast. 


RESERVE  YOUR  OIL  LEASE  IN  NEVADA'S  GREAT 
BASIN  NEIGHBORING  SHELL,  UNION,  TEXACO, 
STANDARD  AND  OTHER  MAJORS 


net  ,' 1»\ 


30  DAY  MONEY-BACK  GUARANTEE 
40  ACRES  ONLY  *10  DOWN 
ONLY  $10  A  MONTH 
($110  FULL  PRICE) 


MAIL  COUPON  TODAY 


NEVADA  OIL  LEASE  CO.  (NOLCO) 
BOX  5215-L,  RENO,  NEVADA 

LARGEST  OIL  LEASE  AGENTS  IN 
NEVADA  LAND 

Enclosed  is  my  down-payment  for  my  oil  lease  in  "Rail- 
road Vallev"  as  close  to  Shell  Oil  as  possible.  I  hove  a 
30  day  money-back  suarantee  after  receipt  of  literature. 

□  Enclosed  $10  down-payment  on  a  40  acre  par- 
cel ($10  per  month  payments) 

□  Enclosed  is  $10  down-payment  on  an  80  acre 
parcel  in  "Railroad  Valley"  ($20  payments  per 
month,  $210  full  price) 

Name  

Address  

City  State  

You  must  be  a  citizen  of  the  U.S.A.  and  over  21  years  of  age. 


CUSH 
-N- 


These  Foam- 
soft  cushions 
will  STOP 

eyeglass  slip  and  slide  while  they  pro- 
tect skin  against  irritation.  CUSH-N- 
GRIPS  are  applied  easily  in  seconds, 
A  necessity  for  oil  sportsmen  and 
golfers.  Supply  of  8  nose  cushions  and 
8  ear  tabs  in  plastic  carrying  case. 

WHIRLEE,  Inc.,  Dept.  AL  IO 

31-01  Steinway  St.,  Long  Island  City  3,  N 


.Y. 


GENUINE  PHOTO  CHRISTMAS  CARDS 

Your  Name  Printed  FREE  on  each 


40  ENVELOPES 
INCLUDED  only 


$1  00 


Simply  send  us  your 
favorite  snapshot, 
picture,  print.  We 
will  photograph  it  and 
make  40  Genuine  Photo  Christmas 
cards  and  print  your  name  or  ANY  name  FREE 
on  each  card.  We  repeat:  40  Genuine  Photo  Christmas 
cards  on  glossy  rich  stock!  And  40  matching  envelopes  are 
included  FREE.  We  don't  even  need  your  negative.  We  prefer  picture, 
print  or  snapshot.  This  is  the  greatest  photo  Christmas  card  offer 
ever.  Don't  confuse  this  with  cheap  printing-press  reproductions. 
These  are  genuine  photographs!  Order  NOW!  Send  your  favorite  photo 
-any  size,  along  with  $1.00  plus  25c  for  postage  and  handling  for 
each  set.  Prompt  service  sincerely  promised  but  orders  must  reach 
us  by  December  11,  1962.  Complete  money-back  guarantee  if  not 
delighted.  Sorry,  no  COD's.  Photo-King,  Dept.  PB-15  P.O.  Box  3181, 
Grand  Central  Station,  New  York  17,  N.  Y.   
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LIFETIME 

SOCIAL 
SECURITY 
CARD 

*1 


.00 

pprt. 


At  last,  a  social  security  card  that  will  last 
a  lifetime!  Beautifully  crafted  of  enameled 
aluminum,  it  measures  a  convenient  wal- 
let size  3Yz"  x  2".  Engraved  with  your 
social  security  number  and  full  name,  it 
can't  be  destroyed  by  fire,  water,  oil,  etc. 
Keep  it  with  you  always  for  positive  iden- 
tification. Print  name  and  number. 
BRECK'S  OF  BOSTON 
63514  Breck  Bldg.,  Boston   10,  Mass. 


YOU  CAN'T  BITE  your  nails  when  you  coat 
them  with  "Kant-Bite."  One  brushing  of  this 
completely  safe  scientific  formula  forms  a  dia- 
mond-hard coat  that  cannot  be  bitten.  It  also 
prevents  annoying  splitting,  chipping  and  break- 
ing of  nails.  At  work  or  play,  you'll  keep  your 
nails  long  and  beautiful.  Get  instant  nail  Pro- 
tection! Now  short  nails  can  grow  long! 
GUARANTEED!  $1.50  ppd. 

KANT-BITE  CO.,  Dept.  AL-8 
Box  75,  Rugby  Sta.,  Brooklyn  3,  N.  Y. 


PAINT  YOUR  OWN  WALL  MURAL! 

Enjoy  the  beauty,  creative  satisfaction  of  paint- 
ing a  lovely  5  to  14  ft.  wide  mural  directly  on 
your  wall!  New  "paint-by-numbers"  method  is 
fun,  incredibly  easy.  Takes  just  3  to  5  hours. 
Artists  charge  up  to  $350;  wallpaper  scenics 
cost  $100  and  more.  Our  complete  kits,  $12.95 
up!  Also  fabulous  "black  Light"  mural  kits. 
Many  exquisite  modern,  provincial,  oriental, 
etc.  designs.  A  stunning  prestige  touch!  Send 
for  FREE  Color  Catalog.  "How  to"  details 
(encl.  10'/'  for  postage  handling).  MURAL  ART 
CENTER,  1038  So.  La  Brea,  Dept.  H6A,  Los 
Angeles,  Calif. 


HAVE  A  PRODUCT  TO  SELL? 

You'll  sell  more  of  'em,  and  faster  in  The 
American  Legion  Shopper  than  in  any  other 
magazine.  So  if  you  want  to  boost  sales,  write 
The  American  Legion  Shopper,  720  5th  Ave., 
New  York  19,  for  a  rate  card  and  full  infor- 
mation. Do  it  now. 


POWERFUL  NEW  INVENTION,  ONLY  2" 

SHOOTS  THRU  100  tfrfi  n  m 

PAGES-THIS  BOOK!  Kt  "M 

'BB  SHOT9  MAKE  THIS  TEST  .  .  . 

Load  your  'BB  Shot'  and  fire  against  this  magazine. 
Notice  that  it  drives  BB's  through  more  than  100 
pages.  Though  only  2"  long  x  1"  in  diameter,  this 
pocket-size  device  has  amazing  power  and  accuracy. 
Use  it  for  targets,  pests  and  hunting.  Scientifically 
designed  for  high  power,  operating  ease  and  safety, 
rprri  Get  the  'BB  Shot'  now-we'll  include  an 
rntt!  extra  Velocity  Cone  and  FREE  Target, 
BB's  and  Automatic  BB  Dispenser  ...  all  for  only 
$1.98  ppd.  3  for  $5.00  ppd.  Money  Back  Guarantee. 
Not  sold  to  N.  Y.  C.  residents  or  minors. 

GRAYSON  PR0D.,Dept.  D-10,  210  Fifth  Ave.,  N.Y.10 
I 

|  Name  

|  Address  

I  clty—   State.  


g$i?8 

GUARANTEE 


KENYA  GEMS  -  Sparkli  ng  and  diamond 
white,  look  like  real  diamonds.  Gem  pic- 
tured, set  in  man's  ring  with  mounting  of  14 
kt.  with  fashionable  Esquire  finish.  As  little 
as  $11  down.  Write  for  free  booklet,  full  de- 
tails on  gems  plus  selection  of  rings  for  men 
and  women.  KENYA  GEM,  Dept.  AL-9, 
Phfla.  22,  Pa. 


~  ippiiilili 


SLIDETTE  WINDOW  -  Aluminum  slider 
type  basement  window,  includes  2  glass  and 

1  screen  insert.  Heavy  duty  frame,  inserts 
slide  on  vinyl  track  under  spring  tension. 
Size  32%"  x  16",  other  sizes  available.  Packed 

2  to  a  carton  $12  each,  storm  with  clips 
$3.50.  TRUM BOWER  INDUSTRIES,  Box 
336,  Dept.  AL-10,  Pardeeville,  Wisconsin. 


GET  INTO  IMPORT  BUSINESS  at  home  - 
men  and  women  can  build  up  a  profitable 
home  import-export  business.  Free  book 
"How  to  Import  &  Export,"  reveals  how  you 
can  buy  bargains  abroad  for  400%  profit 
sales  to  friends,  stores,  mail  order.  Mellinger, 
Dept.  D30A,  1554  S.  Sepulveda  Blvd.,  Los 
Angeles  25,  Calif. 


4  COLOR  AUTOMATIC  PENCIL  -  Red, 
blue,  green  and  black  lead  in  shining  chrome- 
plated  pencil.  One  unit,  single  barrel,  eraser, 
extra  lead.  Completely  automatic.  $1.00  ppd., 
6  for  $5.00,  24  refill  leads  (same  4  colors) 
49^  ppd.  SPENCER  GIFTS,  602  Spencer 
Bldg.,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 


PINEAPPLE  ICE  BUCKET-For  patio,  den, 
lodge,  or  family  room.  Vinyl  foliage,  15" 
high,  7"  diameter,  1%  qt.  capacity,  foam  in- 
sulated. Glass  liner  removable,  washable,  re- 
placeable. Cubes  last  12  hours.  $9.95  ppd. 
TRI-STATE  GIFTS,  Dept.  AL-9,  Box  2127, 
Evansville,  Indiana. 


STOP  STOOPING-Shoulder  brace  provides 
support  for  sagging  shoulders,  corrects  pos- 
ture instantly,  comfortably.  It's  lightweight 
and  cool,  has  padded  arm  bands,  body  belt. 
Give  measurement  around  chest.  For  men, 
women.  $4.95  ppd.  Piper  Brace,  Dept.  AL- 
102H,  811  Wyandotte,  Kansas  City  5,  Mo. 


MORE  BRILLIANT  than  DIAMONDS  says  Reader's  Di- 
gest, SatEvePost  about  this  new,  man-made 
jewel  Titania!  For  settings  of  your  choice  only 
$12  per  carat;  a  1-ct  man's  box  14K  ring  is  only 
$35;  m'lady's  1-ct  fishtail  a  mere  $27.  All  prices 
plus  10%  tax.  Write  for  FREE  HANDY  RING 
SIZE  CHART  &  72  PAGE  FULL  COLOR 
JEWELRY  CATALOG. 

fr"V|  IMJ'll  Lapidary  Company  Dept.  1/1 
511  EAST  12  STREET       •       NEW  YORK  9.  N.  Y. 


SEPTIC  TANK  TROUBLE? 

NORTH  EL  Reactivator 
works  to  keep  septic  tank 
and  cesspool  clean.  A  bac- 
teria concentrate  breaks 
up  solids  and  grease  — 
works  to  prevent  over- 
flow, back-up,  odors.  Reg- 
ular use  can  save  costly 
pumping  or  digging.  Sim- 
ply mix  dry  powder  in  wa- 
ter, flush  down  toilet.  Non-poisonous,  non- 
caustic.  Guaranteed  to  reactivate  septic 
tank,  cesspool.  Six  months  supply  (23  ozs.) 
only  $2.95  postpaid. 

NORTHEL  DISTRIBUTORS,  AL-10 
P.O.  Box  1103  Minneapolis  40,  Minnesota 
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TYMETER  CLOCK  -  Commemorates  Col. 
Glenn's  flight.  Plastic  Case,  windshield  type 
enclosure.  Height  4",  Width  7%",  Depth 
4%".  Weight  3  lbs.,  self  starting  electric, 
110-120  volt,  60  cycle.  Colors:  Case-White, 
Ebony,  Walnut;  Face-White  or  Persimmon. 
$11.95  ppd.  NIRESK  INDUSTRIES,  445 
Lake  Shore  Drive,  Chicago  11,  111.  Dept. 
PCS-1. 


100  IMPORTED  TULIP  BULBS  -  Hardy 
med.  size  (2%"  circumference)  Denmark  fall 
planting  stock  tulips  only  $1.98  (200  only 
$3.79).  12  Dutch  Muscari  bulks,  blue,  free. 
Assorted  colors.  C.O.D.  postage  extra.  Cash 
order  40^  and  shipped  ppd.  Satisfaction  or 
return  in  10  days  for  refund.  MICHIGAN 
BULB  CO.,  Dept.  MG  1403,  Grand  Rapids, 
Michigan. 


SHIMMERING   LINDE    STARS  -  All  the 

richness  and  beauty  of  finest  natural  star 
sapphires  and  rubies,  at  a  fraction  of  the 
cost.  2  kt.  Linde  Star  in  14  kt.  gold  women's 
setting  $45.50.  Man's  ring  $49.50.  Add  10% 
tax.  Write  for  ring  chart  and  72  pg.  Catalog. 
REGENT  LAPIDARY,  511  East  12th  St. 
New  York  9,  N.Y.  Dept.  AL-4. 


Always  have  cash  when  you  need 
it!  Personal  BORROW-BY-MAIL 
plan  provides  cash  for  any  reasoni 
...  on  your  signature  only.  Private, 
entirely  by  mail.  No  endorsers,  no 
personal  interviews.  Terms  to  fit 
your  budget.  Small  payments. 
24  months  to  repay.  Fast  service 
everywhere.  State  supervised. 
Details  sent  in  plain  envelope.  No 
obligation.  Inquire  now. 


$14.76 

MONTHLY 
REPAYS 

$250 


*  L»n 

hio.li 

1120 

$  7.09 
S14.76 

1250 

MM 
S650 
S1000 

125.91 

136.14 
153.17 

|  WORLD  FINANCE  CO.  Dept.  PW-262 
|  620  Symes  Bide-,  Denver  2,  Colo. 

|  Nama 


j  Address. 

|  City  

"  Age  

I  


.Occupation. 


The  AMERICAN  LEGION  CLASSIFIED 

For  rates,  write  American  Legion  Classified 
720  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  19,  N.Y. 


 HELP  WANTED  

INVESTIGATE  AUTO  ACCIDENTS  -  Earn  up  to 
$8  an  hour,  part-time  or  full-time.  Investigators 
needed  everywhere.  No  selling.  Car  furnished; 
expenses  paid.  Or  start  business  of  your  own. 
Meet  interesting  people.  We  train  you  in  spare 
time  at  home.  Hold  present  job  until  ready  to 
switch.  FREE  information.  No  obligation. 
LIBERTY  SCHOOL,  Dept.  C-1710,  1139  West 
Park,  Libertyville,  Illinois. 

SELL  ADVERTISING  MATCH  BOOKS  to  local 
businesses.  No  experience  needed  —  powerful 
sales  kit  free.  Part,  full-time.  Match  Corpora- 
tion of  America,  Dept.  EX-102,  Chicago  32. 

BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

HOME  MAILORDER  BUSINESS  —  Raising  fish- 
worms   and   crickets.   Free  Literature.  Carter 

Gardens.  Plains,  Georgia.  

FELLER'S  AUCTIONEERING  COLLEGE-World's 
highest  trained  degree,  free  catalog.  225  South 

Schuyler,  Kankakee,  Illinois.  ^  

nWEST7GATE~ACCrDENTS— Earn  $750  to  $1,000 
monthly.  Men  urgently  needed.  Car  furnished. 
Business  expenses  paid.  Pick  own  job  location. 
Investigate  full  time.  Or  earn  $6.44  hour  spare 
time.  Write  for  Free  Information.  Universal, 
CA-10,  6801  Hillcrest,  Dallas  5,  Texas. 

SALESMEN  WANTED 

MAKE  $50.00  selling  25  boxes  of  our  personal- 
ized Christmas  cards.  49  exclusive  designs. 
Free  album.  No  obligation.  Write  Elmcraft,  Dept. 
EC-20,  5930  So.  Western,  Chicago  36,  III. 
SENSATIONAL  NEW  longer-burning  Light  Bulb. 
Amazing  Free  Replacement  Guarantee  —  never 
again  buy  light  bulbs.  No  competition.  Multi- 
million  dollar  market  yours  alone.  Make  small 
fortune  even  spare  time.  Incredibly  quick  sales. 
Free  sales  kit.  Merlite  (Bulb  Div.),  114  E.  32nd, 

Dept.  C-74A,  New  York  16.  

UP  TO  $1,000  MONTHLY  distributing  nationally 
advertised  automotive  product.  Millions  already 
sold.  Work  full  or  part  time.  SALES  GUARAN- 
TEED. Write  for  FREE  Details.  National  Dynam- 
ics,  218  East  23rd,  Dept.  C50P,  New  York  10. 
MAKE  BIG  MONEY  taking  orders  for  Stark 
DWARF  Fruit  Trees.  Everybody  can  now  grow 
Giant  Size  Apples,  Peaches,  Pears  in  their 
yards.  Also  Shade  Trees,  Shrubs,  Vines,  Roses, 
etc.  Outfit  FREE.  Stark  Bro's,  Desk  30103, 
Louisiana,  Missouri.  

LEATHERCRAFT 
FREE  "DO-IT-YOURSELF"  Leathercraft  Catalog. 
Tandy  Leather  Company,  Box  791-W44,  Fort 
Worth,  Texas. 


FOR  WOMEN 


HOME  TYPING:  $65  week  possible!  Instruction 
booklet,  $1.  Simon,  709  Webster,  New  Rochelle 

AL-19,  N.  Y.  

EARN  $50.00  FAST,  easy,  sewing  Aprons,  spare, 
full  time.  Excellent  opportunity  to  build  steady 
extra  income.  Details  free.  Redikuts,  Loganville 

22,  Wisconsin.  

 AGENTS  WANTED  

BUSINESS  KIT  FREE!  Postcard  puts  you  in 
business!  Complete  line  230  shoe  styles,  jack- 
ets! New  Discoveries  pay  Big  Commissions.  No 
investment.  Send  for  Free  Kit.  Mason,  Chippewa 

Falls  K-437,  Wisconsin.  

 SCHOOLS  &  INSTRUCTION  

ELECTRONICS  RADIO  TELEVISION.  Learn  at 
home.  Get  catalog  free.  National  Radio  Insti- 

tute,  Dept.  2KM8,  Washington  16,  D.C.  

 CARTOONING  &  COMMERCIAL  ART  

"HOW  TO  MAKE  MONEY  WITH  SIMPLE  CAR- 
TOONS"—A  book  everyone  who  likes  to  draw 
should  have.  It  is  free;  no  obligation.  Simply 
address  Cartoonists'   Exchange,  Dept.  13510, 

Pleasant  Hill,  Ohio.  

 INVESTIGATORS  

INVESTIGATORS,  free  brochure,  latest  sub- 
miniature  electronic  listening  devices.  Dept-31X, 
Ace  Electronics,  11500  NW  7th  Ave.,  Miami  50, 

Florida.  

 CRAFTS  &  SUPPLIES  

SKIL-CRAFTS  New  '62-'63  catalog.  Largest  and 
Finest  selection  of  Leathercraft,  Artist,  Hobby- 
craft  supplies  in  the  world.  Free  Gift  with  first 
order.  Send  50c.  Refundable  with  first  order. 

Skil-Crafts.  Box  167-A,  Joplin.  Missouri.  

 LOANS  BY  MAIL  

BORROW  $100  to  $1000  by  Mail.  Quick,  Easy, 
Private.  No  Co-Signers.  Repay  in  24  small 
monthly  payments.  For  the  amount  you  want 
write  today  to  Dial  Finance  Co.,  410  Kilpatrick 

Bldg.,  Dept.  K-102,  Omaha  2,  Nebraska.  

 U.S.  GOVERNMENT  SURPLUS  

U.S.  GOVERNMENT  SURPLUS-Jeeps,  $264.00, 
radios,  $2.53,  guns,  typewriters,  cameras,  tools, 
thousands  of  items.  Fabulously  low  surplus 
prices.  Complete  information  sent  immediately. 
Send  $1.00  to-Surplus,  P.O.  Box  50512,  Dept. 

D.  New  Orleans  50,  Louisiana.  

INVENTIONS 

IF  YOUR  INVENTION  is  adaptable  to  promotion 
we  will  contract  for  selling  on  cash  or  royalty. 
Free  booklet  outlines  royalty,  rates,  require- 
ments. Kessler  Corporation,  C-3610,  Fremont, 
Ohio. 


LOOKING  FOR  A  GIFT? 

The  American  Legion  Shopper  offers  a  wide  selection  of  reasonably  priced 
merchandise  that  make  excellent  birthday,  anniversary  and  graduation  gifts. 
If  you're  not  happy  with  it  —  just  send  it  back  for  a  refund.  Everything  here 
is  sold  on  a  money-back  guarantee. 


A  DARLING  PET  FOR  XMAS 

A  human-like  pet  to  caress 
and  plav  with,  this  golden, 
honey- haired  SQUIRREL 
MONKEY  makes  a  cherished 
xinas  Rift  for  both  adults  and 
children.  Brlners  fun  and 
companionship  into  your  life 
with  its  heart-shaped  face 
and  very  lovable  eyes.  Easy 
to  train  and  care  for,  eats 
what  you  eat,  needs  only, 
understanding1  and  affection.  ' 
Comes  to  you  6  months  old, 
grows  1 2  inches  tall.  It's 
an  education  just  owning" 
one.  Free  cage  and  instruc- 
tions with  each  monkey. 
Guaranteed    Live  Delivery. 

Only  ^19.95  coTlect5 
Send  check  or  Money  Order  for  $19.95  to 
JUNGLE  PETS,  Sexton  Bldg.,  Dept.  AL-IO, 
MINNEAPOLIS  IS,  MINNESOTA 


BUY  REAL 

DIAMONDS 

THIS  NEW  WAY! 

SAVE  1/3  TO  1/2! 


The  Talk  of  the  Country  —  You  can  now  buy  dia- 
mond jewelry  by  mail  direct  from  one  of  America's 
Well  Known  Diamond  Cutters.  Any  ring  mailed 
direct  for  FREE  10  DAYS  INSPECTION  without 
any  payment,  if  references  given.  Even  appraise  it 
at  our  risk.  Send  for  FREE  72  Page  Catalog. 

Over  5,000  styles  $50  to  $100,000 
EMPIRE  DIAMOND  CORP.,  DEPT.  1-9 
Empire  State  Bldg.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 

NAME   

ADDRESS   
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DON'T  TREAD  ON  ME! 
A  rather  large  woman,  edging  her  way  into  a  crowded  hus,  stepped  on  a 
man's  toe  as  he  was  about  to  get  up. 

"Please,  ma'am,"  said  the  man,  "get  off  my  loot." 

"Why  don't  you  put  your  loot  where  it  belongs,"  she  answered  sharply. 
"Please,  ma'am,"  he  retorted,  "don't  tempt  me." 

Herm  Albright 

BIG  MOUTH 

After  saying  no  words  for  four  long  years,  the  baby  son  finally  com- 
plained at  breakfast.  "Mom,  the  toast  is  burnt! " 

His  amazed  mother  shrieked  joyfully.  "Junior,  you  talked!  How  come 
you've  never  talked  before?" 

"Well,"  Junior  replied  evenly.  "Up  to  now  everything's  always  been 
okay." 

Charles  Carroll 

THESPIAN  LAMENT 
The  young  actor  was  complaining  to  a  friend  about  his  unemployment 
problem. 

"You  know,"  he  said,  "I  haven't  had  an  acting  job  on  the  stage,  in  the 
movies,  on  television  or  on  radio  in  almost  a  year." 

"In  that  case,"  responded  the  friend,  "why  don't  you  give  it  up  then?" 
"Don't  be  silly,"  retorted  the  actor.  "It's  my  bread  and  butter!" 

F.  G.  Kernan 


THE  HAPPY  HUNTRESS 

The  husband  had  taken  his  wife  on  her  first  hunting  trip.  After  several 
unsuccessful  shots,  she  was  ready  to  give  up,  but  he  persuaded  her  to  give 
it  one  more  try.  With  the  next  shot  she  gave  a  happy  shout,  and  called, 
"George.  I've  hit  it.  Just  listen  to  that  language." 

Al  Sponc 


FATIGUED  PHARMACISTS 

Druggists  are  so  overworked  these  days 
that  their  life  is  just  sheer  druggery. 

A.  W.  Stinson 

JUST-A-THOUGHT  .  .  . 
I  never  cease  to  be  surprised  . .  . 
It  leaves  me  a  little  dizzy  . . . 
Observing  how  little  work  it  takes  .  .  . 
To  keep  some  people  busy. . . . 

Harold  Helper 

OPTIMIST 

It's  easy  to  find  a  silv  er  lining  if  it  isn't 
your  cloud. 

Anna  Herbert 

CALORIE  CONSCIOUS 
Not  only  is  being  slim 
Healthier  and  more  tun, 
But  it's  easier  keeping  our  chin  up 
If  we  have  only  one! 

May  Riciistone 

PHILOSOPHY 

Love  of  money  is  the  route  of  all 
people. 

IshJm  P.  Byron,  Jr. 

SHOP  TALK 
"Pork  and  Beans"  says  the  label 
But  when  they're  put  on  the  table 

And  I  am  ready  to  dine 
There's  plenty  of  beans  to  fill  the  fork 
But  if  you're  able  to  find  the  pork 
Your  eyes  are  better  than  mine. 

Berton  Bralev 

DAFFYNITION 

I.O.U.:  A  paper  wait. 

M.  C.  Speaker 

VOX  POPULI? 
Congressmen  waxing, 
Bitter  and  hot, 
How  to  give  away  billions, 
That  we  ain't  got. 

I..  G.  Harris 


"Now,  in  case  01  power  failure 
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SEAGRAM-DISTILLERS  COMPANY,  NEW  YORK  CITY.  BLENDED  WHISKEY.  86  PROOF.  65%-GRAIN  NEUTRAL  SPIRITS 


VMI  H)(  AN 


The  winning  taste  of  Seagram's  7  Crown  brings 

its  own  special  satisfaction  to  every  kind 

of  drink.  After  the  game,  say  Seagram's  and  be  Sure 

Extra  point:  the  refreshing  new  Apple  Juice  Cocktail.  Easy:  VA  oz.  apple  juice,  VA  oz.  7  Crown;  shake  with  ice,  strain.  Enjoy. 


WIHLAVT  I§  UP  ffMDRJT  ? 


Up  front,  ahead  of  a  modern  filter,  only  Winston  has  Filter-Blend... 
rich,  golden  tobaccos  specially  selected  and  specially  processed 
for  full  flavor  in  filter  smoking.  It's  what's  up  front  that  counts! 


PURE  WHITE, 
MODERN  FILTER 


PLUS 


FILTER  -  BLEND 


UP  FRONT 


Wlistoe  tastes  stood! 


like  a  digtoeitite  shomldl 


c  L902  li.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Company,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 


